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PREFACE 


This translation was originally published as the 
joint work of Professor H. A. Strong, late of 
Melbourne University, and myself. When Professor 
Strong left Australia a renewal of our literary 
partnership for the purpose of any later edition 
became impossible, and some years ago I brought out 
a new and revised edition, for which I made myself 
solely responsible. The success of Mr. Dull’s bold 
experiment of including Satire VI. in his edition of 
Juvenal has induced me to add a version of that 
Satire to my own work, and advantage has been 
taken of the occasion to revise carefully the whole 
translation, with the result that it has been to so 
large an extent rewritten that it is now virtually a 
new book. I have consulted all important editions 
and versions of Juvenal, whether English or foreign, 
that were accessible to me, and am in debt to them 
to an extent which it would be impossible to indicate 
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in detail. I have had by me constantly the editions 
of Mayor, Friedlander, and Lewis, and more recently 
that of Duff, which, though small and unpretentious, 
is the best English commentary on Juvenal that has 
appeared since the publication of Mayor’s great work. 
Some short explanatory notes have been added for 
the benefit of any one who may possibly use the book 
without the assistance of a commentary, and in a 
few places, where there might seem to be room for 
doubt as to the text adopted, the reading has been 
given in the margin. 

I desire to express my sincere thanks to Professor 
lucker, of Melbourne University, for his acute sug¬ 
gestions on a number of difficult passages. I feel 
pleasure also in recording my sense of the valuable 
help that I have received from scholarly criticisms 
and renderings by my colleague, Mr. E. I. Robson, 
M.A., Vice-Warden of Trinity College, Melbourne, 
and I am especially indebted to Mr. H. T. Johnstone, 
E.A., of Dublin University, who has examined the 

whole translation with great care and has introduced 
many improvements. 


Trinity College, 
Melbourne University. 


ALEX. LEEPER. 



LIFE AND WORKS OF JUVENAL 

Of Juvenal, the greatest of Roman satirists, perhaps 
of all satirists, very little, apart from his writings, is 
known with certainty. The full name Decinms 
Iunius Iuvenalis is found in several MSS. ot the 
Satires. That he was a native of Aquinum seems to 
be a fair inference from Satire III. 319. His life may 
be approximately fixed within the limits of A.D. CO 
and 140. According to what appears to be the 
most trustworthy of several short biographies that 
have come down to us, attached to MSS. of Ins 
works, he practised rhetoric up to middle age. 
This statement finds support in the highly lhetoncal 
character of his writings, in his familiar use ol 
technical terms of the rhetoric schools, and perhaps 
also in the epithet “ eloquent ” applied to him y 
Martial. All the extant Lives agree that he was 
banished. The oldest of then, assigns as the reason 
of his punishment the reference to a favourite actor 
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which is contained in the Seventh Satire. There is 
some confirmatory evidence of this in an allusion 
made in the'fifth century by Apollinaris Sidonius, 
who speaks of Juvenal as the victim of an actor’s 
rage. Martial, who was evidently on intimate terms 
with Juvenal, addressed three of his poems to him. 
These are all extremely coarse in tone, and an ex¬ 
pression in one of them is thought by some to sug¬ 
gest that Juvenal could not have been over-strict in 
his morals. 

From statements in the Satires it may be con¬ 
cluded that Juvenal was in easy circumstances, 
though not wealthy, and that lie owned an estate at 
Tibur, and a house in Rome. From the same source 
we also learn that he received the ordinary literary 
training of a Roman youth; that he was a Roman 
citizen, though of humble birth; that he kept a 
frugal establishment ; and that he spent the greater 
part of his life in Rome. A statement in the 
Fifteenth Satire implies that he visited Egypt. From 
what he says in the Thirteenth Satire it may be 
concluded that he was no student of philosophy, 
although, like most cultivated Romans of the time, 
he seems to have inclined to the Stoic creed. He 
was a confirmed misogynist, and evidently looked 
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upon the emancipation of women as involving the 
ruin of society. He also detested foreigners and 
especially the Greeks, but most of all the Egyptians. 
He shows acquaintance with the works of Homer, 
Herodotus, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Manilius, Persius, 
and others of the classical writers. References to 
Seneca’s moral writings abound. The resemblances 
to Martial are so close and so numerous as almost to 
indicate some kind of collaboration. In spite oi 
his familiarity with Roman literature, he avoids dis¬ 
cussion of literary questions. It is singular that he 
makes no mention of Martial, Pliny, or Tacitus, 
though he alludes by name to Quintilian, Lucan, and 

Statius. 

The Satires were published originally in five books. 
We have nothing but internal evidence to guide us 
in determining the date of the issue of each book. 
The First Satire, which reads like a preface to the 
First Book, could not have been published, at least in 

its present form, before a.d. 100. 

Juvenal skilfully adapted the heroic hexameter of 
Virgil to the purposes of declamation and invective, 
and his lines have greater strength and resonance 
than the conversational verse of Horaces satires. 
He was more of a rhetorician than of a poet, 
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but there are many passages in the Satires whose 
claim to the title of poetry could not be gainsaid. 
He is strangely unequal. One of the finest utterances 
in Roman literature is to be found in the Fifteenth, 
which is otherwise the weakest of the Satires. 
His most conspicuous excellences are his gift of 
realistic description, his sardonic humour, and his 
astonishing power of terse and trenchant expression. 
Over-elaboration of his pictures, proneness to ex¬ 
aggerated statement, and lack of constructive ability 
are his most patent defects. 

He has always been one of the world’s favourites. 
Making allowance for the small total volume of his 
writings, he is probably the most quoted of all the 
classical authors. His popularity is also attested by 
the immense number of commentators who have been 
attracted to his works. One commentary is believed 
to belong to the fourth century a.d. Juvenal had 
become a school-book in the Middle Ages, and the 
strong influence that his writings have had upon 
satire in modem literature is universally recognized. 



BOOK I 

SAT IKES I.-V. 

(Published not earlier than A . D . 100) 
Sat. II. omitted in this Version . 


15 
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SATIRE I 

THE VICE OF ROME: TIIE NEED OF A SATIRIST 

[This satire is of the nature of a preface, which, as it 
stands, was no doubt written after the rest ot Book I. 
had been composed. After giving numerous specimens 
of the material which a satirist has ready to his hand 
in contemporary life at Rome, the writer comes to the 
disappointing conclusion that criticism of the living is too 
dangerous, and that he must therefore coniine Ins attacks to 
the vices and follies of the dead. The satire is ill-arranged 
and disconnected, though abounding with striking examples 
of dramatic power and brilliant epigram,] 

1-01 I am sick to death of listening to the effusions of 
so many mvU-be bards. If only in self-defence I must turn 
poet. And why I choose the satiric style rather than any 

other I must try to make plain. 

AM I always to listen, only listen ? Am I never to 
pay back in kind, often as Cordus’s These,d las 
made me weary and himself hoarse ? What! not 
retaliate after all this reciting of Ins comedies by 
one and of his elegies by another ? Not retaliate, 
when I have had my whole day wasted by that 

3 
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bulky Telephus, or by an Orestes, 1 who, when the 
margin to the very end of the roll was filled, got 
written all over the back as well, and even yet is 
not finished ? There is no one better acquainted 
with his own home than I with the “Grove of 
Mars,” and “Vulcan’s Cave hard by th’ Aeolian 
Cliffs.” The enterprises of the winds, the ghosts 
that Aeacus is a-torturing, the place from which 
another somebody is making for home with a golden 
sheepskin that he purloined, the size of the rowan- 


trees that Monychus 2 is hurling—all this is echoed 
without ceasing by Fronto’s plane-trees, by his 
marbles shaken from their places, by his pillars all 
cracked with the reading, the everlasting reading. 
Be the poet great or little, from all alike you may 
expect the same old song. So let me tell you, I too 
have flinched from the rod : I too have pleaded with 
Sulla that he should retire into private life and get 
sound sleep. 3 It is a foolish leniency, when at every 
turn you run against so many inspired bards, to 
spare the paper which some one is sure to spoil 
But why I have decided to run my race over the 
very course along which Aurunca’s great fosterling 4 


o I eler '^ u f and 0restes > names of tragedies, 
the re^inV^plT ^ * ** patr0n ’ in grounds 

declamluon.ttt ':"" 1 fr °"' l '“ <Hctltorshi » »• • favourite 
' L " Ci ' iU3 ' th ° f “ ther or Util > Satire, born at Sucsta Aurnnca. 
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guided his car, it' you have time and will listen 
quietly to my reasons, 1 will make plain. 

22-50. It is because of the monstrous wickedness of the 
age. See here a eunuch with a wife, there a ladg of rank 
fighting in the arena: think of the upstart millionaires: see 
forgers and poisoners rising to affluence and power. Such 
scandals almost compel one to write. 

When we see a languishing eunuch taking to 
himself a wife, and a fashionable dame baring her 
pap, 1 wielding the weapons of the chase, and spearing 
a Tuscan boar in the arena, when the whole patrician 
order is rivalled in wealth by one, just one, a worthy 
whose razor erstwhile made its harsh music on my 
manly beard, when we see that spawn of the Egyptian 
rabble, Crispinus, 2 of true Canopus breed, hitching 
up his mantle of Tyrian purple as it iloats from his 
shoulder, and waving to and fro his summer rings 
upon his sweating fingers, (the weight of his largei 
signets would be intolerable), why, the difficulty is 
not to be a satirist. For who so tolerant of this 
wrong-headed Koine of ours, or so callous, that he 
can contain himself, when there comes along the 
brand-new litter of Lawyer Matbo, whose owner is 
enough to fill it? And, lo! hard on his heels comes 
another, a man who played the traitor to his noble 
friend, and who presently will swoop upon the 

1 l.c in the guise of an Amazon. See |>. 223. 

2 An Egyptian adventurer, who ro.se to wealth and influence 

under Domitian. 
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mangled remains of our aristocracy. He is a terror 
even to Massa: Carus 1 placates him with bribes : 
and Latinus, taking alarm, makes him at once free of 
his Thymele’s favours. 2 You are hustled aside by 
men who earn mention in wills by their foul night- 
work, men who are transported to the heaven of 
their hopes by what is in these days the surest path 


to the highest preferment—some rich old hag’s lust. 
Proculeius gets one poor twelfth of the estate, Gillo 
the other eleven—each his due share, his legacy pro¬ 
portioned to his powers. By all means let them 
have the price of their life-blood—even if they are 
left as pale as one who has trodden barefoot on a 
snake, or as a candidate for the declamation-prize 
at Lugudunum’s Altar. 3 Why tell of the rage 
which parches and burns my bosom, as I see the 


People of Rome jostled by a drove of the clients of 
yonder rogue, who plundered his ward, and sank 
him in a life of infamy, or of that other, on whom 
the sentence of the law fell, but’ fell in vain? 
(tor what matters disgrace, if you save pocket?) 
Marius, 4 even in exile, starts his carousals early in 
the afternoon, and quite enjoys the divine displeasure, 

inD"“^. anJ CarUS -c notorious informers 

: f 

" rough treatment ^ 1 

— 1,1 his 
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while the province, alas! wins her case, only to 
mourn her loss. 

51-80. Yes, the times are too evil for one to waste his 
energies on epic themes. In these dags virtue is praised, 
hvt it is lust and crime that men follow after. Sheer in¬ 
dignation will surely inspire me, even if genius be lacking. 

Am I not to deem such things worthy the mid¬ 
night oil of a Horace ? Am I not to handle such 
themes ? Nay, but what better theme ? The Gestc 
of Hercules, say you, or of Diomede, or the Maze 
and its Bellowing Monster, or the Boy’s splash in 
the sea, or the Joiner on the wing ? What! when 
we see a pander-husband the legatee of his wife s 
paramour, if so be that the law excludes the wife! 
A husband who has been schooled to eye the ceiling, 
aye, and snore over his cups with wide-awake nose! 
Wliat’ when we see another who would pious) 
aspire to the command of a cohort, after he has be¬ 
stowed all his goods to feed-his horses, and stripped 
himself bare of his patrimony with his driving in 
furious guise” along the Flaminian Koad! A veri¬ 
table young Automedon 1 he, as he holds the reins 
with his own hands, and shows off to a mistress 
dressed in a coachman’s cloak. Are you no 
moved to fill your biggest notebook with comments 
y es here, right in the cross-ways, at sight ol that 
other creature ? Already lie has no less than six 

1 The charioteer of Achilles. 
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pairs of shoulders to bear him, as he displays him¬ 
self to public view right and left, with scarce a 
curtain to his sedan. How strongly he recalls to 
mind the loll of Maecenas! 1 That fellow by the 
forgery of a will won wealth and luxury with the 
help of a scrap of writing and a damp seal. Next 
you meet a lady of quality. Some day that lady’s 
husband will be thirsty, and then she will hand 
him a draught of the mellow wine of Cales—and a 
dash of toad - poison withal. That very superior 
Lucusta “ teaches her unsophisticated kinswomen 


how to take a husband’s discoloured corpse to public 
burial and to brave the talk of Town. If you would 
be “ somebody,” then dare something that will give 
you a claim to the narrow bounds of a Gyarus 3 or to 
the felon’s cell. Virtue starves on praise. It is Crime 


that men have to thank tor their pleasure-grounds, 
their palatial residences, their dinner-tables, and the 
old silver beaker with a goat in high relief. Who 
can rest lur the wretch who seduces his own son’s wife 
by playing on her avarice, for the thought of betrothed 
girls sinning, and boy - adulterers ? What though 

Nature refuse? Sheer scorn indites the verses_ 

the best it can : the kind I write, or, say, Cluvienus. 4 


of iiaccc, “ s " as i,r ° muai *» -<1 

°t^!win?, n T l ' 1 ° yeia rr iS0,lCrb >' A e ri l'I“”“«dNe^ 

An islet ill the iEgean, and place of exile 
Unknown. 
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81-126. Human life with all its interests is my 
theme. Never was there a better theme for satire than 
in Borne to-day. Il'hcn teas gambling so rampant ? 
When was there such selfish extravagance? When before 
was charity so abused and wealth so worshipped? Even 
the highest magistrates of Borne think it no shame to 
scramble for the Dole , and the really deserving people arc 
thrust aside. 


Beginning from the time when the rain-clouds 
raised the level of the sea, when Deucalion took ship 
and scaled the mountain and sought an oracle, when 
the breath of life gradually softened stones into 
warm flesh, and Pyrrha displayed to the men her 
girls in all their nudity—the whole of human life 
from then onwards, men’s wishes, fears, resentments, 
passions, pleasures, all their to-do, make up my satiric 
medley. And when had Vice a more luxuriant crop ? 
When did the pocket of Avarice yawn more greedily ? 
When were the dice so lively as now ? Why, now¬ 
adays no one faces the hazard ol the table with a 
mere purseful of money: whole family coffers aie 
staked upon the game. What battles you will see 
waged there—battles in which the book-keeper is 
armour-bearer! What madness manifold to srpiandei 
thus a hundred thousand sesterces, and let )oui 
slave go shivering without a shirt! Which ol our 
forefathers reared as many country-houses as we? 
Which of them dined off seven courses by himself? 
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Nowadays the Dole 1 takes up its station in all its 
paltriness at the far edge of the vestibule, to be 
scrambled for by a mob in Rome’s imperial garb. 
Paltry as it is, the man scrutinizes your features, 
and is all of a fidget lest you be coming under false 
pretences, impersonating another claimant. When 
identified you shall receive. He orders that even 
those of true Trojan blood—for they too, side by 
side with us, infest his door—shall be summoned by 
his “ herald.” “ First give the Praetor his share, aud 
then the Tribune.” Ah, but a freedman is before 
them. “ I was here first,” he says; “ why should 
I fear or hesitate to hold my ground, though I was 
born by the Euphrates; for of this, even though I 
should myself deny it, my own ears might convict 
me, pierced as they are, like a woman’s ? No matter. 
Five shops’ income makes up a whole knight’s estate. 
What advantage does the broader purple confer, so 
long as a Corvinus 2 pastures other people’s sheep 
by contract in the Laurentine district, while I have 
larger estates than Pallas or a Licinus?” 3 So let 
the Tribunes wait and wealth gain the day. The 

1 Early in imperial times a custom prevailed of presenting to 
each client, when he paid his morning visit, a basket of eatables. 
At the period when Juvenal is writing the practice was to give a 
small sum of money as an equivalent for the food. 

" A reduced nobleman, who has no flocks of his own. 

" Pallas, a freedman of Claudius and immensely wealthy. 
Licinus, a freedman of Julius Caesar, and a favourite of Augustus, 
who r.dv.v;' ! him in honour. 
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man who came to this Rome of ours only the other 
day with pipe-clayed feet 1 need not budge—no, not 
for the Inviolate Office itself. With us the divinity 
of Wealth is holiest of the holy, albeit Money, that 
curse of man, is not yet accommodated with a temple, 
nor have we raised an altar yet to Cash after the style 
in which we pay adoration to reace and Honour, 
Victory and Virtue, and to Concord too, the goddess 
who answers her worshippers with the voice of—a 
stork . 2 But when our chief magistrate reckons at the 
year’s end what the Dole yields him, how much it 
adds to his income, then what will the clients do, who 
look to this for their dress, their shoe-leather, their 
bread, and the fire of their hearth ? See the throng 
of litters coming: all in search of the five-score 
farthings. The wives, even though ill, and perhaps 
with child, must accompany their husbands, and go 
the whole round. See that man—an adept now at 
the well-worn trick—who claims for a wife not there, 
and points to a sedan, empty but with curtains 
drawn, that does duty for the wife. “Its my vife, 
Galla,” he says ; “ make haste and pass us on. Why 
so long ? Galla, put out your head. Nay, don’t 
disturb her. She’ll be dozing.” 

1 Slaves from abroad ottered for sale had their feet whitened. 

2 There must have been storks’ nests on the temple-roof. If 
any one passing by saluted the temple, the storks clattering 
might have been imagined to be an acknowledgment by Concord 
of the act of devotion. 
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127-146. The poor clients daily go the round of attend¬ 
ance on their lord, only to be sent home supperless at the 
close of the day. The patron's selfish gluttony. 

What a noble round of engagements marks the 
divisions of our day! First, the Dole ; then to the 
Forum and Apollo, 1 learned in the law, and those 
statues of great conquerors, amongst which an 
Egyptian fellow, 2 a kind of sheikh, has had the face 
to set up his list of honours. Before that statue 
sure any nuisance were excusable. How wearily 
the veteran retainers turn away from their lord’s 
porch, and give over wishing, although the hope of 
dinner is the very last that man resigns. Boor 
fellows! They must go buy their own kale and fuel 
now, the while their liege is gorging himself on the 
rarest dainties of woodland and ocean, and lolling in 
lonely grandeur among his vacant couches. He and 
his sort, with all their beautiful, broad, antique 
tables, use but a single one to gobble up whole 
fortunes. The poor hanger-on will soon be extinct. 
But who could away with this niggardly luxury? 
Think what a maw ! that serves up for itself a whole 
boar, a creature made by Nature for good fellowship. 
But retribution is at hand, when, after your gorge, 
you strip and take that undigested peacock along 


1 There was a statue of Apollo in the Forum Augusti. 

1 rob.ibl} the reference is to Tiberius Julius Alexander, a 
Jewish soldier mat. ; jfect of Egypt a.d. 66 ; a strong supporter 
of Vespasian and Titus. 
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with you to the Baths. Result, sudden decease of 
old gentleman with no will made: 1 a piece of news 
not unwelcome going the round of the dinner-tables . 
a funeral procession, greeted with the cheers of dis¬ 
appointed friends. 

147-171. Posterity can never sink lower in vice and 
folly than the men of our age. I must use to the full any 
powers of satire and invective that I may have. “ But , 1 
am warned , “ it is dangerous to attack vice in high quarters. 
Better keep to mythological characters.’ Well , well, if the 
game he so perilous , I suppose I must confine myself to 

criticism of the dead. 

There will be nothing left for posterity to add to 
our wickedness. Our children’s crimes and lusts 
will be even as our own. Every vice now has 
reached its utmost bound. Ho ! Muse of mine, hoist 
sail and shake out every reef. Here one may inter¬ 
pose : “ But where find genius equal to the theme ? 
Where get our forefathers’ frank style of writing 
even as* they listed, when their hearts were hot 
within them ? ‘ Whose name fear I to mention ? 

What matters it whether Mucius pardon my jibes or 
not ? ’ 2 Just portray Tigellinus, 3 and soon they’ll 
be making a torch of you, like those who stand with 
their breasts fast to a stake, and give out flame and 


I Lucniufi; supposed to speak these Hues. He attacked in 

his satires P. Mucius Seaevola, Consul in 133 b.c, 

3 Sophonius Tigellinus, a favourite of Nero and an mfamous 


character. 
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smoke in the bonfire that scores the broad arena 
with its blazing furrow .” 1 What! and is one who 
gave his three uncles their quietus with aconite to 
cast a scornful eye on me , as he is borne aloft on his 
swaying feather cushions ? 2 “When you meet him, 
put finger on lip. Only to say the word ‘ That is 
lie’ will brand you an informer. You may with 
safety set Aeneas and the ‘ gallant Butulian ’ 3 by the 
ears. No one resents the slaughter of Achilles, nor 
the long, long quest of Hylas, who shared his 
pitcher’s fate. But whenever Lucilius in a glow of 
anger clenches his teeth and bares his satiric blade, 
his hearers redden : accusing Conscience strikes a 
chill, and the heart’s fibres sweat beneath the load 
of secret sin. Hence comes anger and ‘hence 
the tears.’ So ponder it well ‘ or e’er the trumpet 
sound.’ The helmet donned, too late to rue the 
fray.” 

Well, well, then I must try to what lengths I 
can go against the men whose ashes lie beneath the 
Flaminian and the Latin Eoad. 

1 An allusion to execution by the tunica molesta or shirt of 
pitch, in which the victim was burnt to death. 

- In his litter. 3 Turnus. 
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> SATIRE III 

THE LIFE OF THE POOR AT ROME 

[This is the best arranged of Juvenal’s satires. It 
gives an admirably vivid presentation of the life of the poor 
at Rome by means of a series of pictures of their social 
and physical conditions. Of all the satires it is the one 
most free from Juvenal’s common faults of repetition, over¬ 
statement, and rhetorical wordiness, and is by many regarded 
as his masterpiece. Samuel Johnsons imitation under the 
title “ London” is known to all readers.] 

*• 1-20. I am depressed at the departure of my old 
friend , Umhricius. Yet he does well to settle at Cumae 
and leave Rome. While his goods were being packed , he 
walked with me to the Valley of Egeria , and gave expression 

to his feelings. 

Troubled as I am by my old friend’s departure, still 
I commend his resolve to settle in Cumae s empty 
town and make the Sibyl a present of, at any rate, 
one citizen. It is at the entering in of Baiae, and is 
a delightful and picturesque seaside retreat. 

For my own part I prefer any barren rock to 
the Subura. 1 For what place was ever yet seen, 
so drearily desolate, that you would not think 

1 The most populous and disreputable quarter of Rome. 

15 
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still worse the terror of fires, the incessant falling of 
houses, and the thousand and one perils of this cruel 
Rome of ours, with its poets droning beneath an 
August sun? But while his whole establishment 

O 

was getting packed upon a single mule - carriage, 
Umbricius stayed his steps by the old dripping 
archway 1 of the Capena Gate, and we thereupon 
walked down to the spot where Numa used to 
make assignations after dark with his goddess-love. 
(Nowadays the grove and shrine by the holy 
spring are let out to the Jews, whose basket and 
wisp of hay make up the whole of their belongings. 
The law now requires every tree to pay rent to the 
public treasury, and so the native Muses have been 
evicted, and the wood has become one mass of 
beggary.) Well, we went down into Egeria’s Valley 
with those grottoes so palpably a sham. How 
much more vividly should we feel the presence of 
the fountain’s god, if merely the turf enclosed the 
waters with its “ margent green ” and no marble 
profaned the native tufa rock ! There and then 
Umbricius began: 

21-57. Rome is no place for honest folk. I do not 
possess the arts or the vices that are needed to ensure success 
in Rome novMidays. 

Since there is no room now iu Rome for an 
honourable c nr?r-r and no reward for industry, 

ihe Aqua, Marcia passed over the Porta Capena. 
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since my property to-day is less than yesterday, and 
will to-morrow have something more worn off from 
its slender residue, I propose to migrate to the place 
where Daedalus doffed his tired wings: now, while 
my grey hairs are still hut newcomers, while my old 
age is still fresh and unbent, while there is some of 
my life’s thread yet left for Lachesis 1 to spin, and 
while I carry myself upon my own feet, and need no 
cripple’s stick to give my hand support. Let me 
get away from my birthplace; let Artorius and 
Catulus 2 live on among you. Let those stay who 
can swear black is white, who feel no scruple in 
taking contracts for repairing temples or farming 
river or harbour tolls, for cleansing sewers and 
furnishing funerals, and no scruple in surrendering 
to a bankrupt sale beneath that symbol of ownership, 
the spear. 3 Those worthies who used once to wind 
a horn in a travelling company of provincial gladia¬ 
tors, those “ Puff-cheeks,” so well known in all our 
country towns, now give the shows themselves, and 
butcher men for popularity, when the mob passes 
sentence with a twirl of its thumb. Turning from 
this they farm the public jakes. And why not that, 
or, indeed, anything ? For it is such men as these 
that the jade Fortune, when inclined for a frolic, up¬ 
lifts from low degree to the very summits of greatness. 

1 One of the Fates. 2 Unknown persons. 

3 The sign of an auction. 

C 
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What business have I in Rome ? I am no liar. 
When a book is bad, I am not equal to praising 
it and begging a loan of it. In astrology I am but 
a dunce. As for guaranteeing a parent’s decease, I 
neither will nor can. I have never made a study of 
frogs’ bowels. 1 Conveying to a married lady her 
paramour’s gifts or messages—such arts are for 
others. No one shall ever be helped by me to play 
the rogue. For that reason no Governor ever takes 
me abroad on his staff. It is as though my right 
hand was withered and I was a cripple, mere inert 
flesh. Who makes friends nowadays, unless he be 
privy to some crime, and suffer all the fever and fret 
of a guilty knowledge which he must never betray ? 
The man who shares an innocent secret with you is 
quite aware that he ow T es you nothing and he will 
give you nothing. Verres’s friend will be the man by 
whom A erres “ can at a moment’s notice be exposed. 
But let not all the golden sand that wooded Tagus 
rolls down to the sea tempt you for its sake to lose 
your night s rest, to accept with misgiving prizes that 

you must soon part with, and to become a haunting 
terror to your friend in power. 

58-93. Home has become almost a Greek city , and 
Greeks are the people I dislike most of all. There is no 
limit to their cunnin ?, daring and versatility. 

■inps to get poison ; cf. i. 70 . 

dishonest governor of Sicily. 
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Now I will make haste and declare to you, 
undeterred by any delicacy, what race is most in 
favour with our rich folk, and who above all others 
are driving me away. Townsmen of Romulus, a 
Greek Rome I cannot abide; yet, after all, what 
a mere fraction of our riff-raff are true Greeks! 
Long, long ago Orontes has poured his Hood-waters 
into the Tiber, and brought with him from Syria her 
language and her morals, her slanting sackbuts and 
her pipers, the national timbrel and the harlots who 
ply their trade at the Circus under contract. That 
is the place for you, if you have a fancy for a foreign 
wench with a gaudy turban. The famous yeomanry 
of Romulus now don Greek dining-out shoes, now 
wear Greek wrestling trophies on a neck smeared 
with Greek ointment. Yonder is a fellow who 
has left his home on the steep of Sicyon, here is 
another from Amydon, another from Andros, another 
from Samos, and yet another from Tralles or Alabanda; 
but all alike are bound for the Esquiline, or lor the 
hill which is the Osier’s namesake, 1 to become the 
bosom-friends and later on the owners of Romes 
great houses. Mark their quick wit and desperate 
effrontery. What a gift of ready speech, too! Isaeus* 
himself could not match their flood of words. What 
do you make of such a fellow, I ask ? In himself he 
presents us with—why, what you will: schoolmaster, 
1 The Viminal. 2 A rhetorician of Juvenal's day. 
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rhetorician, geometer, painter, trainer, prophet, rope- 
dancer, doctor, sorcerer. Your starveling Greek is 
up to everything. Give but the word, and he’ll 
mount the sky. In short, it was no Moor, Sarma- 
tian, or Thracian that did once take wings to him¬ 
self, but a man 1 born in the very heart of Athens. 
Shall I not get me away from such fellows and their 
purple robes ? Is a creature whom the wind blew 
to Rome with our damsons and figs to attest a docu¬ 
ment before me, and take a more honourable place 
at table ? Is it to go so utterly for naught that my 
baby life breathed the air of the Aventine and was 
nurtured on the Sabine berry ? And what adepts 
in flattery are all the tribe ! How they will praise 
a dull man’s talk, a plain friend’s face, compare a 
weakling’s scraggy neck with the throat-muscles 
of Hercules holding Antaeus high in air, and 
belaud a squeaky voice that has as little melody as 
the cry of the hen’s amorous mate! AVe, too, of 
course might praise the same things; but they are 
believed. 


93 125. They are born actors, and therefore as 

flatterers we cannot compete with them. Think, too, of their 
imparity and treachery. 


AVhat actor can surpass a Greek, whether the 
part be a 1 liais, - a matron, or a Dorian maid in her 


1 Daedalus. 


2 A courtesan. 
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working undress ? I grant it may appear no stage 
impersonation at all, but a woman “ ripe and real,” 
who seems to speak and move before our very eyes. 
Still not even Antiochus, nor Stratocles, no, nor 
Demetrius, nor the girl-boy Iiaemus, will excite 
wonder in Greece. Dor your Greeks are born actors, 
the whole tribe of them. You laugh, they laugh still 
louder, aye, shake their sides with laughter. Let 
your Greek but spy a tear in his friend’s eye, and he 
falls a-weeping, though he feels no pain. Call for a bit 
of fire in winter-time, and lie sympathetically assumes 
his cloak. Should you remark “I am warm,” he is 
all of a sweat. So we are not on equal terms. The 


advantage is with him who can in a moment, day 01 
night, borrow a look from another s face, and is ready 
to throw up his hands and applaud, if his friend 
has but hiccoughed or performed some other natural 
act successfully. Moreover, to a Greek nothing is 
sacred: nothing is safe from his lust—no, not the 
mother of a Roman household, nor her virgin 
daughter, nor even the beardless youth to whom 
that daughter is betrothed, nor the son so innocent 
before. Failing all these, he’ll seduce his friend’s 
grandmother. They are bent on worming out the 
family secrets, and so making themselves the terror 
of the household. And, as w T e have begun about 


Greeks, pass by the vices of their wrestling-schools, 
and hear the crime of one of their “ Long-cloaks, the 
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murder of Barea. 1 For Barea was done to death 

by a Stoic, tlie friend by the traitor, the disciple 

by the sage born and bred upon that river-bank 2 

where the Gorgon-nag’s feather fell to earth. There 

is no place lor any true son of Borne here, where a 

Protogenes or a Diphilus, or maybe an Hermarchus 

dominates everything. Such a one, true to the 

national tailing, will never share a friend, but keeps 

him all to himself. He just distils into a receptive 

eai one tiny drop of the venom that belongs to his 

natuie and his nation, and I am spurned from the 

door. My long years of slavery have gone for 

nothing. Where else is a dependant thrown over 
so lightly ? 


12G-1S9. The lot of the poor at Rome is indeed miser¬ 
able. They arc treated like slaves , and made objects of 
ridicule. They should migrate in a body. Contrast the 
life in Rome with the simple life in the country. 


r Cut to S° on > an d not to spare our Boman selves. 
What do a poor man’s attentions count for at Borne ? 
What is the good of his efforts, however conscien¬ 
tiously lie dons his toga, and hastens to his patron’s 
house before the dawn of day ? There is the Praetor 
lumself hurrying his lictor, bidding him go his fastest; 
for the childless old ladies may have been long awake, 

Ram S o E rfn\tl D ^6 r ^ Ms a “ d W* 

2 The river Cydnus, ou which Tarsus stood. 
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and he fears that a colleague may forestall him in 
the morning-greeting to Albina or Modia. Here is 
a citizen’s son escorting deferentially a rich man’s 
slave, because the latter can bestow on one of his 
high-born mistresses the yearly pay of a regimental 
officer each time he seeks her favours, while you 
think twice before handing a showy strumpet 
from her chair. At Rome produce a witness as im¬ 
maculate as the entertainer 1 of Ida’s Deity—nay, let 
Numa himself step forth, or the man 2 who rescued 
poor agitated Minerva from the blazing temple—the 
first point is his means: his morals will be the last 
enquiry. “ How many slaves does he keep ? How 
many acres does he hold ? Give the number and 
size of the dishes on his dinner-table.” The value of 
a man’s word is the value of the cash in his coffer. 
Swear though one may by the shrines of all the gods 
of Rome and of Samothrace to boot, yet it is assumed 
that the poor man scorns the gods and their light¬ 
nings, and that the gods themselves take no offence. 
Think, too, what food and material for the world s 
mockery your poor man offers, with his shabby, 
ragged cloak, his soiled gown, his shoe with holes, oi, 
if its wounds are closed, with more than one seal 
showing the stitching fresh and rough. The sharpest 
pinch of poverty is the scorn it brings. “ Let him 

1 P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, who was given charge of the 
image of Cybele, 204 b.c. 3 L. Caeoilius Metellus, 241 b.c. 
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get away, if he has any decency,” is the word. “ Make 
him quit the Knights’ seats, that fellow: his means 
fall short of what the law requires. Let panders’ 
sons take their seat there, even if their birthplace 
was a brothel, and let the scion of some spruce 
auctioneer clap hands there side by side with the 
smartly dressed sons of gladiators or their trainers.” 
Such was the pleasure of Otho 1 (silly fellow), who 
marked off our seats. At Koine who ever yet found 
favour as a son-in-law, if his means failed to match 
the lady’s fortune ? When is a poor man’s name in 
a will? When is he an assessor of the pettiest 
magistrate ? The burgesses of Kome (that is, the 
penniless ones) ought long ago to have formed up in 
column and—marched away. It is hard for the man 
of worth to rise above the trammels of narrow means; 
but nowhere is the task so hard as at Kome. What 
it costs tor a miserable tenement! What it costs 
to fill a slave s belly! What it costs for a meagre 
meal! In Kome, too, you are ashamed to dine off 
eai then ware, though this you would admit was no 
disgrace, if suddenly transported to a Marsian or 
Sabine dinner-table. There too you would be con¬ 
tent to wear thp coarse green cape of the country. 
Indeed the truth is that throughout the greater part 
of Italy nobody wears his toga until lie is dead. Even 


A law passed by L. Roscius Otho, G7 b.c., assigned fourteen 
rows of seats in the „ -Or 


■tie to the Knights. 
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when the grass-grown theatre is celebrating the grand 
occasion of a holiday, and the familiar farce, so lon- 
in coming, has reappeared upon the boards, while 
the peasant’s babe is shrinking in its mother's arms 
from the ghastly gaping mask, one common style of 
dress is what you will see-front seats and general 
public all alike. Even the consequential Aediles 
content themselves with clean white blouses to clothe 
their honoured worships. But at Borne we dress 
too smartly for our means; at Borne the wherewitha 
for our extravagance is on occasion borrowed from 
a neighbour’s cash-box. The vice is universal. A\ e 
live here, every one of us, in pretentious indigence. 
In a word, at Borne everything means money. 1' l> at 
sum do you offer for permission at last to call on 
Cossus, or for a silent condescending look from 
Veiento ? 1 One man is shaving the beaid, anot ici 
dedicating the hair, 2 of a pet slave. The house is 
full of cakes, but you must pay for them. o a .e 
your cake, and keep your indignation to yoursell. 
k We poor dependants have to pay black - mai, o 
swell the perquisites of stylish flunkeys. 

190-231. Think too of the dangers from falling 
and conflagrations. A good house in tlteam >’J 
you less than the rent of a tenement >« 
have a little hit of ground too, and enjoy t * V 
gardening and of growing your oun icgeta 

1 Representative noblemen. 

2 To celebrate their arrival at man’s estate. 

a .... 
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Who fears, who ever feared, the fall of a house 
at cool Praeneste, or at Volsinii, nestling among its 
wooded hills, or at unsophisticated Gabii, or on the 
overhanging height of Tibur? But here we are 


living in a city all, at least nearly all, shored up 
with flimsy props. This is the doing of the house- 
agent, who stays the tottering buildings, and, cover¬ 
ing up an old gapiug crack, bids us sleep in peace 
and a collapse imminent! No, let me make my 
home where there are no conflagrations and no 
night-alaims. Hark to Neighbour XJcalegon bawling 
for water. He is already shifting his small chattels, 
while you are all unconscious that your top floor is 
even now smoking. Well, if the alarm is raised down¬ 
stairs, that lodger will be at any rate the last to 
catch fire, who has but a tile to keep the rain off 
him, and who dwells in the region where the gentle 
doves lay their eggs. Codrus had a bed too short 


even for a Procula, 1 and six little pipkins to set off 
lus sideboard, not forgetting the tiny drinking-bowl 
below, that kept company with a recumbent Chiron 
under a 1 .aible slab. His Greek books were in the 
keeping of a superannuated hamper, where the mice 
(illiterate creatures) were nibbling at the inspired 
verses. In fact Codrus had nothing. Too true. 

, efc ’ P °° r ’ oul ' he lost that nothing. To crown 
is woes, a«u that, when he goes naked and beers 


1 Probably a dwarf. 
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a crust, there will be none to give him food, none 
to give him house-shelter. But suppose the noble 
Asturicus’s grand mansion has been laid low, 
ah! then Rome’s matrons go dishevelled, notables 
put on mourning, judges adjourn courts. Ah ! then 
we lament the calamities of Rome: then we curse 
the very name of fire! Before the flames are ex¬ 
tinguished, one person hurries up to make his gift 
of marbles and to contribute his share of other 
materials. Another will send alabaster nudes, 
another choice pieces by Euphranor and Polyclitus, 1 
another (a lady) some of the old-time glories of Leg. 

D<16C 

Asiatic deities. Yonder man will present books Asiauorum 
and bookcases and a Minerva to stand among them, 
and yet another a bushel or so of silver. Persicus, 
because he has no children and great wealth, more 
than makes good his losses in quality and quantity : 
nay, comes to he suspected (and no wonder) of 
having fired his house with his own hand. If you 
can tear yourself away from the Races, you may 
buy an excellent house at Sora, Fabrateria, or 
fFrusino 2 for what you pay in one year’s rent 
for your present “black-hole.” There you will have 
your bit of garden and a surface-well, from which, 
without the need of a pulley, you can easily draw ^ 
and distribute to your modest vegetables. Make your¬ 
self happy there, devoted to your pitchfork and to the 


1 Famous Greek sculptors. 


Small towns of Latium. 
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care of a trim garden-plot, from which you could dine 
a hundred Pythagoreans. 1 It is something of an 
achievement in whatever spot, in whatever corner, to 
have made oneself the owner even of a single lizard. 

O 

232-2G7. Sleep af Home is impossible because of the 
noisy traffic, and this is a frequent cause of disease. By 
day the poor can hardly walk the streets, being hustled aside 
by the rich with their litters awl bands of retainers. Some¬ 
times a foot-passenger is crushed and killed by the collapse 
of a loaded wagon, and never gets back to his home, where 
they are making everything ready for his return. 


Many a sick man here dies from want of sleep 
(the sickness itself produced by undigested food 
and heating the stomach), for sleep and a 
lodging-house are incompatible. Sleep at Pome is 
only foi the wealthy. That explains the sickness. 
The traffic of vehicles in the narrow, winding streets 
and the scolding over the blocked droves of cattle 
will rob of his sleep even a Drusus 2 or a sea-calf. 


If social duty calls your rich man from home, 
the crowd will make w r ay as he is borne along, and 
he will pass rapidly on above their heads in his big 
palanquin. In its seclusion he will read as he goes, 
or write, or have a nap (the litter with its windows 
closed promotes sleep), and yet, for all that, he will 
arrive before us. As I hurry along, my way is 


1 Anf l therefore vegetarians. 

Possibly a reference to the emperor Claudius. 
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blocked by a surging mass in front, while my back 
is squeezed by the thronging ranks ot townsmen 
behind. One fellow bumps me with his elbow, 
another with a hard sedan-pole, a third knocks a 
beam, a fourth a jar, against my head. My legs au 
caked with mud, and presently big feet all round me 
are trampling on me, and a soldier’s hob-nails stick 
into my toe. See that cloud of smoke, wheie people 
are crowding to a “ picnic-dinner.” A hundred have 
come to the meal, each with his own cooking-sto\ e. 
A Corbulo 1 could scarcely carry on his head all 
those great utensils, all that gear, that the pool 
unhappy slave must carry with stiffened neck, while 
he runs along to fan the flame. Blouses just 
mended get torn afresh, as a dray comes b), joltin 0 
a long fir-beam to and fro, and then a wagon 
carrying a pine-tree whole. It sw r ays about, hi 0 h 
in air, a menace to the public. Just suppose now 
the wheel under those blocks of Carraia nimble 
have given w\ay, and to have upset that mountaino 
mass, and discharged it on the crowd of passers b) 
what is there left of their bodies ? Who is to find 
the limbs or bones? Their plebeian carcasses are 
crushed to atoms and disappear as utterly as t en 
souls. Meanwhile some unsuspecting househo c 
even now washing the dinner-plates, puffin c 

blowing at the fire, clattering the greasy flesh scr p 

i Cn. Doraitius Corbulo, a tall general of Nero’s time. 
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and setting out the towels along with the oil-flask 
freshly filled. So the servants ply their various 
labours; but already the master is sitting by 
the River, with all a newcomer’s terror of the grim 
Ferryman. 1 Poor soul! the boat upon that turbid 
stream has no hopes for him: he has no copper to 
tender between his teeth. 


268-314. What shall I say of the dangers of the streets 
at night , partly from broken crockery thrown from the 
windows , partly from the drunken rowdies who are then 
abroad? Footpads and assassins too are not wanting. 
One prison can no longer hold all Rome's criminals. 


Turn your attention now to other and different 
perils, perils by night. Mark the height of those 
lofty rools, from which a tile crashes upon one’s 
skull. Mark the frequency with which cracked or 
broken earthenware- is thrown from the windows, 
and the force with which it dints and scores the 
pavement where it strikes. You would deserve to 
lie thought fatuous, blind to the chances that 
befall, if you went out to dine, and no will made ; so 
true it is that death lurks for you this very night 
at every window you pass by, where folks are still 
awake. Pray then and mutter as you go a humble 
supplication that those windows may content them¬ 
selves with merely emptying the broad foot-pans 
W niftier, if fortune has failed to find him 

1 Charon. 
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a victim, pays the penalty with a night as restless 
as that spent by Achilles in mourning for his friend. 1 
Now he lies on his face, a moment later on his back. 
It seems there is but one way for him to get his 
rest. With some a fight is the only cure for sleep¬ 
lessness. Still, however flown he be with insolence ol 
youth and wine, one there is to whom he gives a 
wide berth, that one from whom he is warned off 
by the scarlet mantle, and the long, long train ol 
clients, and the light a-blazing from their lamps of 
bronze. But as for me, whose accustomed escort is 
the moon, or else my “ brief candle, whose wick I 
husband and economize, for me he has but scorn. 
Mark the prelude to the miserable conflict, if con¬ 
flict that be where you give the knocks, and I only 
take. He stops the way: cries a halt: I must 
needs comply. What can you do when at the mercy 
of a madman stronger than yourself? “Where do 
you come from ? ” he bawls. “ Whose sour wine and 
beans puff you up so ? What cobbler has been 
sharing with you his cut-leek and his boiled 
sheep’s-head ? Do you not answer ? Speak or take 
a kicking. Tell me where you stand to beg: what 
Jews’ chapel will find you ?” Whether you try to 
answer or to retreat in silence, it is all one; they 
batter you just the same, and then, as if aggrieved, 
hold you to bail. So what liberty means to the 


1 Pattoclns. 
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poor man is this. After his thrashing he is free to 
ask, after his pummelling witnjfisticuffs to humbly 
pray, permission to get home with some teeth still 
in his head. Nor is this all that you have to fear. 
You will not be left without some one to rob you, 
when the house-doors are closed, and all the shops 
stand silent everywhere with shutters firmly fixed 
upon the chain. On occasion, too, a foot-pad may 
surprise you, one who goes to work with a knife. 
At times when the Pomptiue Marsh and the Gal- 
linarian Pine-Forest 1 are secured by the presence of 
an armed patrol, then all the rascals scurry away to 
Rome, as to their feeding-ground. Every furnace, 
every anvil, is at work forging stout chains. Most 
of our iron now goes to make fetters. One might 
well fear a dearth of ploughshares, a scarcity of 
rakes and mattocks. Happy, indeed, you may call 
our great - grandsires’ grandsires, happy the days 
which under the rule of kings and of tribunes long 
ago saw Rome contented with a single prison. 2 

315-322. But it is time to be going. Good-bye. When¬ 
ever you pay a visit to Aquinum , I will come over from 
Cumae and listen to your satires. 


To these I might add many other reasons. But 
my team is impatient and the sun is setting; I 
mv t away. 1 he driver has been this long time 


1 ’’' ' Pomptine Marsh was in S. 
tore: . w;.* in \\\ Campania. 


Latium : the Gallinarian Pine- 
“ The Career Mamertinus. 
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shaking his whip as 9 ^ signal to me. So farewell. 
Do not forget me. As often as Rome sends you, 
when anxious to recruit your health, back to the 
care of your own Aquinum , 1 you may tempt me too 
from Cumae, on a visit to Helvian Ceres and the 
local Diana. Then I shall don my hobnailed boots, 
and come to your cool fields, to listen to your Satires, 
if, indeed, they are not ashamed of their audience. 

1 Apparently Juvenal’s birthplace. 


D 



SATIEE IY 


THE STORY OF A TURBOT AND OF DOMITIAN’S 

PRIVY COUNCIL 


[The two parts of which this satire consists are so slightly 
connected that some critics consider that two distinct com¬ 
positions have been combined in it. The first thirty-three 
lines are taken up with a bitter attack upon the Egyptian 
upstart Crispinus. The rest is a mocking description of an 
alleged meeting of the Imperial Council called together by 
Domitian to discuss the best mode of treating a choice fish 
with which he had been presented. The description of the 
members of Council is a wonderful piece of word-painting.] 

1-27. That monster of vice, Crispinus, is again my 
theme. This time I have to speak more of his folly than 
of his wickedness. He paid for a mullet a sum that would 
have procured him an estate. 


Crispinus 1 again! Yes, I shall often have to cast 
him for his role. A monster without one virtue to 
redeem his wickedness. A diseased voluptuary: 
valiant only in vice: scorning mere unmarried 
prey. What matters then the grandeur of the 
colonnades where he gallops his team, the vastness 
of the shady gTOvr? v. ; v : which he rides in his 



-'is attacked in Sat. i. 26 sqq. 
31 
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sedan ? What matters it how many acres and how 
line a mansion he has bought hard by the Forum ? 
No vicious man is a happy man : 1 least of all that 
seducer, stained besides with sacrilege, who lately 
debauched a Vestal, 2 a virgin consecrated, and 
doomed her to a living grave. Just now, however, 
we have to deal with a less heinous crime. And yet, 
had any other been the culprit, he would have felt 
the weight of our “ Censor’s ” 3 hand. For what 
would have disgraced worthy Titius and Seius 4 only 
graced Crispinus. What course are you to take, 
when the foulness of a character transcends the 
capacities of indictment ? Six thousand sesterces he 
spent—upon a mullet. I grant you he got a pound 
of fish for each thousand sesterces. (At least, so say 
those who make good stories all too good.) I should 
applaud the master-stroke, if at the cost even of 
such a gift he won chief mention in some lonely 
grey-beard’s will. There was yet better justification, 
if it was a present for his noble mistress, who rides 
in her grotto-like litter with the broad windows 
closed. Seek no such motive : it was for himself he 
bought it. In these days we see many extravagances 
of which that cheap spendthrift Apicius J was ne\ ei 

1 Sec Note on p. 223. , . 

2 Possibly a reference to Cornelia buried alive by Doniitian, 

A. 1). 91. 3 Doniitian. 

4 The Roman “John Doe and Richard Roe.” 

6 A notorious bon-vivanl : frugal as compared with Crispinus. 
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guilty. But did Crispinus really do it?—that man 
who once had nothing to wear but the papyrus loin¬ 
cloth of his country! Did he really give that price 
for a scrap of fish ? Metliiuks the fisher himself 
could have been had for less than the fish. The 
provinces would sell you whole estates at the price, 
and Apulia really large ones. 

28-36. JFlien the Court - favourite could be guilty of 
such outrageous extravagance , of vdiat must the Emperor 
have been capable ? 

What sort of feasts must we conclude were gorged 
by our great “ War-Lord ” himself, when so many 
thousand sesterces went upon just a mouthful off a 
mere hors d’oeuvre at one of his “ little dinners,” to 
be hiccoughed over by the purple patch of the august 
court ? He now is our “ Chief Knight,” but he was 
once the loud-voiced hawker of job lots of shads— 
his fellow-countrymen. Begin, Calliope. On this 
occasion no need to stand. I am not about to recite 
poetiy, but to relate fact. Then tell your tale, ye 

youthful Muses. *■ iouthful”—your blessing on me, 
Muses, for that word. 


37 75. When Dom'd‘an was reigning , a huge turbot 
was caught in the A ,„uc. The fisherman hurries to the 
Alban Villa , and offers the fish as a present to the Emperor. 
But no dish could oe 7 7 enough for the monster , 
and so Domitian sum: V j'rivy Council 
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What time the last of the Flavian line was 
mangling the world half-dead already, and Rome 
was in serfdom to “ Nero the Bald,” 1 then ’twas 
that full in front of Venus’ home, perched on the 
height of Dorian Ancona, there suddenly appeared 
in Adria’s waters a turbot of marvellous size, which 
filled the fishing-net and there stuck fast. Huge 
was it as the monsters that are enclosed by the 
Maeotian ice, until it is slowly dissolved by the heat 
of summer, when it sends them, fat and lazy alter 
their long winter’s rest, down in shoals to the mouth 
of the rushing Euxine. The master of the boat and 
net reserved this prodigy for the “ High Bontiil s 
table. Who indeed would dare to vend or to buy a 
fish so wonderful, when the very beach was crawling 
with informers? Those omnipresent muck-rakers 
would promptly summon into court the naked fisher¬ 
man, nor scruple to declare the fish a runaway, that 
had long fed in Caesar’s preserves, had escaped thence, 
and must now be restored to its original owner. If 
we may trust Palfurius or Armillatus, 3 there is not a 
rarity or a delicacy, all ocean over, no matter where 
it may be swimming, but belongs to the Privy I urse. 
So the fish shall be presented, lest it go for naught. 
But now it was the season when Autumn, with death 
upon his wings, was retiring before the frost, and now 

1 Domitian. 

2 Pontifex Maximus was one of the titles ol the Euiperor. 

3 Well-known jurists. 
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Leg. 

sagina 


sick men were hoping to exchange their fever for an 

ague. Bleak Winter’s winds were whistling shrill 

and keeping the catch untainted; but still off speeds 

our friend, as though the Sirocco were at his heels. 

Soon he sees at his feet the lakes 1 where Alba, 

tho’ in ruins, keeps Troy’s fire alive, and worships 

Vesta the Less. For a little space his entrance has 

been delayed by the admiring crowd; but now it 

stands aside, and the obsequious hinges throw wide 

* 

the folding-doors. The Senators excluded gaze at 
the Fish admitted to the Presence. The “ King of 
Men ” grants audience ; the native of Picenum 
speaks : “ Accept my gift, of which a mere subject’s 
kitchen were unworthy. Let this day be devoted to 
your enjoyment. Make haste and fill your inner 
man with good cheer, and eat up every morsel, Sire, 
of this turbot reserved to grace your reign. The 
fish itself courted capture.” What could be more 
barefaced ? And yet it put him in high feather at 
once. No flattery too gross to be swallowed by 
“Majesty,” exalted to the level of the gods. But 
alas! there was no dish of fit proportions for the 
creature. Therefore he calls a council of the 
Notables, men whom he hated, men on whose faded 
cheeks there sat the care, the horror, of an Imperial 
friendship. 


Now Lugo Albany and La go di Nani. 
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75-118. Those who attended: Pegasus, the Prefect of 
the City, kindly old Crispus, Acilius with his ill-fated son 
ftubrius, Montanus with his bloated person, Crispinus the 
fop, Pompeius the informer, Fuscus the strategist, Veiento 

and the blind Catullus. 


“ Make haste. He has taken his seat,” proclaims 
the usher; and the first to snatch his cloak and 
come hurrying in is Pegasus, the poor dazed City’s 
newly-made “ slave-driver.” What else indeed were 
the Prefects of that time ? Of them all he was the 
best, the most conscientious expounder of the law; 
but he thought that even in those dreadful times 
Justice might dispense wholly with her sword. Here, 
too, comes genial old Crispus, whose eloquence was 
equalled only by his goodness. A kindly soul indeed. 
What better Privy Councillor for the ruler of all the 
seas and lands and nations of the world, it only it 
were possible under the sway of that scourge an 
curse of mankind to censure cruelty and to counsel 
righteousness ? But what post of greater peril than 
at°a tyrant’s ear ? Some “ friend ” is about to spea - 
to him of the rain, the heat, the thunderstorms in the 
spring: that friend’s life hangs in the balance. So 
Crispus never struck out against the stream, noi was 
he man enough boldly to say his say and be a martyr 
for the truth. With such armour lie saved himselt 
alive even in that Court, and saw his tale of winters 
and succeeding summers attain even to four-score 
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As full of years was Acilius, the next to hurry in. 
With him came his son, who so little deserved the 
cruel death 1 in store for him, that stroke untimely 
from the headsman of his “ Lord.” But old age in the 
person of a noble has long been nothing short of the 
miraculous; so for my part I would rather be the 
little brother of the Giant in the tale. It was all for 
nothing then that the poor man stripped and turned 
beast-fighter, and speared Numidian bears in close 
combat in the circus at Alba. 2 Who by this time 
could fail to see through those patrician artifices? 
Who nowadays admires the primitive contrivances 
of a Brutus? A simple trick it was to outwit a 
monarch of olden time. But see! Looking no 

O 

happier lor all his lowly birth, comes Bubrius, long 
labouring under the stigma of a nameless offence, 3 
and yet more lost to shame than a profligate turned 
satirist. Montanus’s big corporation is also in attend¬ 
ance : its bulk delayed him. Crispinus too is there, 
even so early in the day reeking of unguents, the 
aromatics of two funerals almost outdone. And with 
Crispinus comes Poinpeius, who had even less com¬ 
punction in slitting windpipes with soft whispers. 
And thoie was Fuscus too, who was keeping his heart 
a tit-1 nt lor the Dacian vultures. 4 His dwelling 

O 

* Execution by Domitian. 

3 ^ omitian ’ s Fivatc amphitheatre at his Alban villa. 

He is said to have seduced Julia, the daughter of Titus. 

He was Killed in the Dacian War, a.d. 8G-S8. 
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was a marble mansion, but his thoughts were all ol 
the battlefield. See also the wily Yeiento, and the 
murderer Catullus, who burnt with lust for a woman 
his sightless eyes had never seen, a monster to shock 
and startle men even in our times ; the blind toady, 
the courtier-cad, yet dangerous withal, though only 
fit to beg for alms beside the carriage-wheels at 
Aricia, and cringingly blow kisses alter the 
vehicles as they disappear downhill. 

119-154. The question having been debated, the 
suggestion of Montanus that a larger dish be made is 
adopted, and the Council is dismissed. However undignified 
this hind of conduct in an Emperor, it would have been 
better, if he had given himself up to such trifling rather than 
to destroying the noblest men of his time. At length he 

was destroyed himself. 


No one so lost his head over the turbot. As he 
poured forth his eloquence, his face was turned to 
the left, but all the time the fish lay on his right. 
Equally critical would be his praise of the fencer’s 
cuts and thrusts and of the stage-machinery that 
shot boys up to the awning. Veiento is not to be 
outdone. Like one possessed and under the goad of 


Bellona’s inspiration, he breaks out into prophecy: 
“ Behold in this a signal omen of a triumph great 
and glorious. You will make a king )our piisoner, 
or some Arviragus shall be dashed liom the pole of 
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Leg. a British war-car. The monster is a foreigner. Mark 
ierga how those spines are all presented rearwards.” 1 Not 
a detail would have been lacking, Fabricius, 2 if only 
you had added the turbot’s country and age. The 
question is put, “ Well, how do you vote ? Cut it 
up?” “Ah, spare it that indignity!” exclaimed 
Montanus. “ Prepare a dish of depth and size 
sufficient to euclose its noble proportions with a 
slender wall. But such a dish demands at once a 
very Prometheus, a master of his art. Quick, fellows, 
clay and a potter’s wheel. But for the future. Sire, 
attach to the Poyal Household a corps of potters.” 
The resolution passed. It was worthy of its mover, 
so familiar with the Court-luxury of former days, 
those orgies of Nero’s prolonged till midnight, when 
appetite was aroused afresh, as the lungs warmed 
with Falernian wine. No one in my day was a 
more finished gourmet than he. His palate could 
determine at first bite whether oysters were 
natives of Circeii or bred by the Lucrine rocks 
or in the beds of Ilutupiae. 3 One glance at a 

sea-urchin and he would name the shore whence 
it came. 


Ihe Cc'inciJ rises: the meeting is dissolved: the 

o 

nobles dismissed. They had been dragged, a scared 
and Hurried company, to bis Alban castle by our 




o 


of Veicnto’s names. 

liieliborough. 


1 Sec No* 
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“ Hi"h Commander,” 1 as if he had had some news 
to impart about the Catti or the savage Sycambri, 
or as if disquieting missives had arrived on the 
wings of the wind from opposite quarters of the 

world. 

Ah me! Would he had given up wholly to 
such frivolities all that cruel reign ot his, a leign 
that robbed Home of so many noble and heroic lives, 
robberies unpunished and unavenged! Retribution 
came only when the “ Nobodies ” took alarm. That 
was the undoing of the man who had drencned him¬ 
self with patrician blood. 


1 The Emperor. 


- Warlike German tribes. 



SATIRE V 


A PARASITE AND A MISERLY PATRON 


{To Trebius ) 


[A description of the insulting treatment to which the 
great men of the time subjected their poor clients when 
guests at their table. With this should be compared Lucian’s 
work, The Dependent Scholar , and Pliny’s Letters, ii. 6, 

where a similar kind of entertainment is described in sober 
earnest.] 


U° w despicable, Trebius, to continue to eat the 
head of a dependant at a rich patron's table and to endure 
his insults. It costs so little to keep body and soul together. 
If you cannot earn even that little, ii would be better to beg. 


If you are not yet ashamed of your object in life, 
if you are still of the same mind, that is to say, if 
3 our highest ideal is to live on your neighbour’s loaf, 
if you can stomach affronts, the like of which not 


even Sarmentus nor that creature Gabba 1 would have 
brooked at one of Caesar’s ill-assorted dinner-parties, 
why, then you are a man whose word, whose very 
oath, would h: ve but little weight with me. I know 

- Jesters at the court of Augustus. 
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nothing that can live more thriftily than the belly. 
Still, even if you do find yourself without the where¬ 
withal to fill the void within, is there no keibstone 
vacant, no bridge, nor half ot a beggars mat un¬ 
occupied? Is a dinner bought by bearing insults 
worth the price? Is your hunger indeed so ra\en- 
ous, when ’twere less degrading to shiver in the 
streets and gnaw a foul crust thrown to a dog ? 

12-23. You seldom get an invitation. JVhen you Jo, 
it is regarded by your patron as payment in full Jot all 

your services. 

Now first and foremost observe this. The in¬ 
vitation to his table is payment in full for your 
assiduous attentions. The great man’s friendship 
has produced—a meal! Your patron makes a merit 
of it: rare though it be, he reckons it a merit. Thus, 
should it occur to him, after two months’ forgetful¬ 
ness, to give the poor retainer an invitation, meant 
only just to fill that third place at his board and 
leave no cushion vacant, “Make one of us, he sa)S. 
The summit of your hopes ! You could not ask lor 
more. Now has Trebius a motive to bieak his sleep, 
and to leave his shoes unfastened, in his anxiety lest 
the whole throng of morning visitors may ha\e 
finished their round, while the stars are still paling, 
or even while the sluggish Herdsman s Y <> 0 on i s 
turning in the northern sky. 
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Housman’ 

punctua¬ 

tion 


24_48. And what a dinner it is, to be sure! While 
the host is drinking the choicest wines, you are served from 
broken cups with abominable liquor which well-nigh drives 
you mad. 

But what a dinner it is! The wine is such as 
greasy wool would scorn to absorb. ’Twill turn the 
guests to maniacs under your very eyes. Bickerings 
prelude the battle. But soon the drink overcomes 
you : you take to flinging goblets, and your dinner- 
napkin is crimson with mopping your wounds. Thus 
it ever happens, when between you clients and his 
corps of freedmen there boils up a battle waged with 
Saguntine crockery. The host drinks wine racked 
off in the days when consuls wore long hair, or the 
cup in his hand may contain the juice squeezed from 
the grape during the Civil Wars! Not a spoonful 
s will he spare for his dyspeptic 1 friend, when he will be 
drinking to-morrow something choice from the hills 
of Alba or of Setia, something whose very name and 
vintage are effaced bv age and by the crust of soot 
upon the old jar—such liquor as Thrasea and Hel- 
vidius, 2 crowned with chaplets, were wont to quaff 
upon the birthdays of Cassius and the Bruti. In 
^ irro s own hand is a capacious goblet with massive 
amber-work, or a bowl all rough with beryls ; to you, 

1 Thom the effects of the dinner. 

Martyrs in the cause of liberty: the former executed by Nero, 
the latter by Vespasian. 
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friend, no gold vessel is entrusted, or, if such is 
ever handed you, a guard is posted beside it, to keep 
count of the gems, and have an eye on the points 
of your finger-nails. Pray pardon him: lie has a 
famous jasper which is much talked about. Know 
that Virro, following usage, enriches his cups at 
the expense of his finger-rings with jewels worn 
on the face of his scabbard by the suitor whose 
success made Iarbas so jealous. You will dram 
a four-nozzled mug named after the Cobb er o 
Beneventum, a crippled thing whose broken glass 
has long been pleading to be changed tor fne- 

kindlers. 2 

49-79. The bread and even the water supplied to you 
are of inferior quality. You may well ash yourself ,f 
was worth while to hear all this humiliation. 

Should the wine and food overheat my lord’s 
stomach, there is fetched for him boiled v 
cooled with snows of Scythia. Just now 
complaining that the wines they served to him ^ 

to you were not the same. y> - 

that you drink is different. To you a‘ CUP 
handed by a Berber groom or by a bony „ 

* vS a cobbler of « 

Nero. A bind of cheap cup w.tb^ was „ fu .„ exchanged 
nose was named after him. 
for sulphur-sticks. 
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swarthy Moor, whom you would little care to meet 
at midnight, when driving past the tombs up the 
steep Latin Road. Before the host will stand “ The 
Rose of Asia,” who cost a sum exceeding the whole 
worldly possessions of Tullus the Pugnacious and of 
Ancus—more, in short, than all the trumpery goods 
of all our line of kings. So, when you are thirsty, 
turn to your dusky Ganymede. The youth who cost 
so great a sum cannot stoop to mix a poor man’s 
liquor; but his beauty and his years justify his 
disdain. When does even the black one come to 
you ? When answer your call to bring you hot 
water or cold ? Naturally he resents serving the 
old retainer, resents your giving orders and having 
a place at table, while he must stand. (Our great 
houses are all lull ut these insolent menials.) Marked 
you how another ol them grumbled, as he handed you 


the biead, bread well-nigh unbreakable—mere lumps 
of flour ill-ground, ill-kept, a toil to your jaws, a 
defiance to your teeth ? But fresh and snow-white 
biead, k:u.:i<ed of the finest flour, is kept for my 
lord. Hands ofl‘, remember. Respect the sanctity 
of the bread-pan. Suppose yourself, however, to 
have been a trifle venturesome, there is always 
some one standing over you, to make you drop the 
bread. “Unruly gv-y be good enough to satisfy 
your wants irom your own familiar tray, and recog¬ 
nize the tint of the bread meant; for vou.” “So it 
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was for this,” you will say, “ that I so often left the 
company of my wife, to hurry up the bleak and 
toilsome Esquiline, when the heavens were in a 
tumult, when the spring hail beat pitilessly, and 
my overcoat was all a-drip with the drenchino- 

A O 

shower.” 

80-106. The same distinction is mode throughout. Vino 

has the finest of fish from abroad ; you must put up with an 
eel caught in the Tiber among the sewers. 

Mark the lobster that is set before my lord, its 
stately front distinguishing the master’s dish. See 
the rampart of asparagus around it, and the tail 
with which it flouts the company, as it makes its 
entry, borne aloft by a majestic servitor. Before 
you is placed a small crayfish, garnished with half 
an e SS> ou a tiny platter—fit for a funeral feast. 
The host souses his fish in oil of Venafrum ; but the 
sickly-looking cabbage brought to you, my poor 
fellow, will smell of lamps. Your sort are served 
only with stuff which comes vp Tiber 1 in the sharp- 
beaked dhows of African chiefs, the stuff which 
causes all Borne to shrink from bathing with the 
very royallest of negroes, nay, makes the venomous 
snake too keep its distance. The host’s mullet 
will be one sent from Corsica or from the rocks 
of Tauromenium; for our home-seas by this time 

1 The best would come down the river from the Sabine country. 

E 
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have been utterly exploited, and their supplies 
have run short, all through our ravenous gluttony; 
while the purveyors’ nets are ceaselessly ransack¬ 
ing every cranny in the neighbouring waters and 
we never give the Tuscan fish a chance to grow. . 
Therefore the provinces must supply our kitchens, 
and send their good things for fortune - hunting 
Laenas to buy and for his Aurelia to sell again. 1 
Virro is helped to a lamprey—■“ hugest that swims ” 
the flood of Sicily ; for while the South Wind keeps 
indoors and sits within his prison-house, drying his 
dripping pinions, the adventurous nets are braving 
the very centre of Charybdis. For such as you 
there is an eel waiting, a near relation to the long 
lank snake, or else there is a river-fish, mottled with 
frost-spots, a native (like you) of the bankside, a 
creature that grew fat on liquid filth, for it loved to 
explore the sewers deep in Subura’s bowels. 

107-113. (I wish to have a word with Virro, and to 
beg him to treat his guests, if not with generosity—that would 
be ashing too much,—at any rate with decent civility.) 

(Now T would have a word with the host, if he’ll 
but condescend to listen. No one expects of you, 
Virro, such liberality as Seneca’s humble friends 
enjoyed, nor yet such bounty as the kindly Piso and 
Cotta used to bestow with lavish hand. In bygone 

1 Aurelia receives a many presents that she sells the overplus. 
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days the glory of giving was valued more than in¬ 
scriptions and public offices. As for you, treat your 
miests as gentlemen. This is all we ask. Do but 

O o 

this, and you may keep to your rule, for it is the 
way of the world, to spend on yourself and spare on 

your friends.) 

114-145. They set before Vino goose, capon and boar, 
all carved with wonderful art and ceremony, and all the 
while you are starving and yet dare not utter a woid. 1 et 
if by the favour of Heaven you were suddenly to become rich, 
what a wonderful change it would make in Finds treatment 
of you l Whit honour he would show you then, more especi¬ 
ally if you were childless l 

They set before the host a goose with liver over¬ 
grown, a crammed fowl as large as a goose, and a 
foamy boar, worthy the steel of Meleager of the 
yellow hair.” Afterwards Virro will be served with 
truffles, if it be springtime, if thunderstorms have 
answered his desire and enriched his bill-of-fare. 
It was a saying of Alledius, 1 “ Libya, you may keep 
your corn, and unyoke your team: but send us 
truffles.” Meanwhile, to fill your cup of fury, you 
must look on at a carver posturing and attitudinizing 
with knife in air, until he has gone through the whole 
of his teacher’s exercises. Doubtless it makes no 
little difference that the hare, that the fowl, should e 
carved with appropriate gesture. But should you, 

i Not mentioned elsewhere. 
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upon the strength of your free birth, once dare to 
ope your lips, then shall you, like Cacus drubbed 
by Hercules, 1 be dragged forth by the heels and 
dropped into the street. When does Yirro pledge 
you or take in his hand a cup contaminated by your 
lips ? Which of you is so utterly reckless, so lost 
to shame, as to ask “ His Majesty ” to take wine with 
you? There is many a phrase tabooed to ragged 
coats. Suppose, however, a god or even some mere 
man, as good as a god and kinder than destiny, were 
to endow you with a knight’s estate, oh! how you 
would expand from nothingness into a valued friend 
of Virro’s! “ Help Trebius! ” “ Set this before 

Trebius! ” “ Brother, won’t you have some under¬ 
cut ? ” Mark what respect he pays the cash; it is 
the cash that is his “ brother.” But if you would be 
a great man yourself and your own great man’s 
patron, see that you have no “ wee Aeneas sporting 
in your halls,” nor a daughter, dearer still. A child¬ 


less wife ensures the attentions and regard of friends. 
But, as it is, if your Mygale is brought to bed and 
tumbles a triplet of boys into the paternal lap, my 
lord will be charmed with the prattle of your little 
cl licks, and whenever Baby Parasite comes to table, 
will send to fete ‘ >•: givjeu jacket, the tiny nuts 
and the coppe. m always begs for. 


1 The slavi: '.f Cacv, by Hercules is described by Virgil in 
Jen. viii. 
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146-155. For the rest of the dinner the clients get the 
same poor fare as before, while Virro has the best of every¬ 
thing. 

The guests of no account will be served with 
dubious things of the toadstool order, his loidship 
with the choicest of mushrooms, aye, mushrooms of 
as fine a sort as Claudius ate before that one that 
his wife gave him, that one after which he never ate 
again. 1 Virro will have himself and the Virro set 
helped to apples on the bare scent of which you 
might make a meal: like the yield of Phaeacia s 
perennial fruit-season, or such as you might fancy 
were stolen from the African Sisters. 2 But you have 
to regale yourself upon a rotten windfall, the sort 
nibbled on the City-wall by the creature 3 arrayed 
with helmet and shield, that is taught by fear of the 
whip to hurl a javelin from the back of a shaggy 

goat. 

156-173 It is not from mere niggardliness that Vino 
treats you thus, but rather from a malicious pleasure in 
wounding you. A free-born man ought not to tolerate it. 
If you can put up with such affronts, why, you deserve 

them all. 


Perhaps you fancy Virro wants to save his pocket. 

1 It was believed that bis wife Agrippina administered poison 

to Claudius in a ehoice mushroom. from 

2 The fruit of Alcinous’s orchards in I hatacia, 

the garden of the Hesperidcs. 

3 A performing monkey. 
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No, his object is to hurt your feelings. What farce 
indeed or pantomime is better fun than “Glut¬ 
tony Foiled ” ? Let me tell you, then, it is all done 
to make you vent your spleen in tears, and to keep 
you a-grinding and a-gnashing of your teeth. You 
count yourself a freeborn man, your patron’s guest. 
He regards you as the captive of his savoury flesh- 
pots. His guess is not a bad one. For what degree 
of destitution could make a man endure such treat¬ 
ment twice, if the gold locket of Etruria, or even 
the leather knot, the poor man’s badge, 1 was his 
by right of birth? The vision of good cheer 
beguiles you. “See, he is just about to send 
us what is left of the hare and a slice of the 
boars haunch. That capon, too small for himself, 
will reach us presently.” So you all wait silently, 
with your bread by you, untasted and ready for 
action. He shows his sense when he treats you thus. 
If you can bear every affront, then you are rightly 
served. Some day you will shave your head 2 and 
bend it to his fist. Even from the cruelty of the 

whip ) ou will not shrink, worthy alike of such a 
feast and such a friend. 

A gold amulet-case called bulla was worn by freeborn boj T s. 
Among the poor the case was made of leather. 

" Like a pantomime clown. 
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SATIRE VI 


TIIE WOMEN OF HOME 

(To Postinnus ) 

[This tremendous indictment of tlie female sex, "Inch 
Professor Mackail has styled “A Legend of Bad Women, is 
much the longest of Juvenal’s satires. The writer counsel 
a friend (who is probably imaginary) against marnagt, 
the ground of the unredeemed badness of the women of the 
day In fact, he asserts that a good wife is not to be found 
in Rome. The piece, though abounding m pmigent 

epigram, and unsurpassed for the vigour o 1 r 1 . . 

the richness of its colouring, is conspicuously wanti 

artistic arrangement, and is marred y l ° j s 

inconsistencies. A considerable por ion o " . - n 

too coarse in subject and language 01 K P 1U 
English. In the following version Mr. Dull s tex , 

trifling exceptions, has been followed.] 

1-32. Chastity has vanished from Earth: the uiy 
tradition of it scarcely survives from the Golden J'< a 
yet, Postumus, can you he so insane as to c met i < 

matrimony ? 

Purity once made her habitation, and lor a 0 
time shewed her form, upon the Earth. Yes, can 
believe that ; but it was in Saturn’s reign, m t le 

67 
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olden days when a chill and narrow cave provided 
a man with house and hearth and home: cattle and 
owner finding shelter in the same enclosure under a 
common roof, while the hill-man’s wife would make 
his bed for him out of leaves, and straw, and the skins 
of the wild beasts that wandered near. A contrast 
she to the famous Cynthia, 1 and to her whose spark¬ 
ling eyes grew dim at a sparrow’s death. 2 True, but 
the babes she suckled were giant babes. Oftentimes 
would she be herself more rugged than her acorn- 
gorging spouse. In days when Earth was young, 
when the sky was new, the life was far different 
from ours. Men had in those days no fathers and 
mothers. Moulded of clay they were, or sprung, it 
may be, from an oak-tree’s womb. Perhaps many 
(and at least some) traces of old-time purity may 
have remained even in Jupiter’s reign ; but it was 
before his beard had grown, before your Greek had 
got his quickness in swearing by the life of—some¬ 
body else: in times when no one feared a raid on 
garden or on orchard, and grounds were all unfenced. 
But later on Astraea 3 began to withdraw to Heaven 
with her sister 4 by her side, and both together 

1 The name given by Propertius to his mistress. 

Lcsbia, mistress of Catullus. The name is probably a 

pseudonym for Clodia. Catullus wrote an elegy on Lesbia’s pet 
sparrow. 

Daughter of Zeus and Themis, and representative of Justice. 
She left Earth because of its wickedness. 

4 Pudicilia or Purity. 
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fled away. However, ancient and established usage, 
Postumus, has justified contempt for the sanctity ot 
the nuptial-couch. The Age of Iron was not slow 
in giving birth to all the other forms of wickedness: 
the first adultery was witnessed by the Silver Age. 

Yet even in our day you are intent upon a marriage 
contract and covenant and betrotiial ceiemonies, 
you are having your hair dressed by a barbei ol 
renown; perhaps you have placed on the lad) s fin c e 
the pledge of troth. Once you were certainly in 
your senses, Postumus : are you a bridegroom now > 

Tell me what is driving you out of your wits . 
whether it is some Fury of Hell with her viperous ^ 
locks. Can you really bend your neck to any she- 
tyrant, when there still remain so many ropes : so 
many open windows at that dizzy height: when the 
Aemilian Bridge 1 offers its refuge so close at ham . 


38-49 What l A man, who was once among the most 

notoril'rakes in Borne, patting his neck in 
monial halter/ He wants an heir, and he hopes to £ 
a wife of the old-fashioned puntg of moials. 

expects too much. 

Ah, but Friend Ursidius is a believer in the Julian 
Law: he has set his heart on fathering a dear l.tt 
heir, even though it mean the loss of t ic l"°“ " 
plump and the bearded mullets and m 
<■ legacy-bait" from the Market. What marvel v ould 

° . A convenient place from winch to drown oneself. 
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amaze us after the marvel of Ursidius’s marriage? 
That one who long has been the most notorious of 
rakes should now put his head so innocently into 
the matrimonial halter—one who so often hid like 
Latinus 1 in a hamper to save his life! That he 
should seek a mate of the old-world type of virtue! 
Nay, fetch a surgeon to lance his swollen veins. 
What airs he gives himself! Fall on your face, adore 
the Tarpeian shrine, gild a heifer’s horns, and sacri¬ 
fice it to Juno, if your good fortune has given you a 
spouse of chaste person. . . . 

60-113. Certainly such a one is not to be found in the 
theatres or public show-places. Women go there because 
they dote on actors. Their devotion to gladiators is even 
greater. The wife of a senator actually eloped with a 
gladiator and went off to Egypt with him. That is the 
profession that fascinates them. 

Can our arcades produce even one woman who 
satisfies your ideal ? In the whole range of seats in 
our places of amusement is there a single being you 
could love, one flower that you could gather thence, 
and yet feel easy in your mind ? . . . Once upon a 
time Hippia, the bride of a Roman Senator, followed 
a troop ot gladiators to Pharos on the Nile, and to the - 
ill-famed walls o. Lagus. 2 (It made even Canopus 

1 A favourite actor in farce. 

Alexandria, the capital of the Ptolemies, of whom the first 
was the son of Lagus. a 


t 
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cry shame on the monstrous morals of Rome.) 
regard had she for home, husband, or sister. R aught 
cared she for her country. Shamelessly she deserted 
her weeping children, nay, more astonishing still, the 
Races and the Prince of actors. But though, when 
a babe, she had in her father’s luxurious home been 
cradled in down, and had slept beneath a goigeous 
coverlet, now she thought as little of the sea as she 
had aforetime recked of her good name. Ro loss so 
trifling as that among your melting fair ones. Thus 
then she braved Tyrrhenian floods and boisterous 
Ionian waters, with heart unquailing at the thought 
of sea so oft succeeding sea. If a reason theie be 
fair and honourable for facing danger, then are 
they smit with terror, shivering and palpitation, 
nor can their trembling limbs support them. foi a 
disreputable venture courage is never lacking. At 
a husband’s behest it is indeed a trial to go aboaid. 
In that case the bilge-water is past endurance, the 
sky is turning upside down; but the lady with a 
paramour is nausea-proof. While the one is sick 
over her husband, the other takes her meals wit 
the sailors, lounges on the poop, and thinks it fui 
tug at the hard ropes. What! Had Hippia’s flame 
good looks? Had he youth to fascinate her so. 
What did she see in him that made her stoop 
be called a gladiator’s woman ? Oh! her dar mg 
Sergius had begun to shave, ( and he had hope 
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being discharged for a wound in his arm. More¬ 
over, his face had numerous disfigurements—a huge 
swelling, for instance, where the visor had rubbed 
the middle of his nose, a ceaseless running from a 
poor injured eye. But then he was—a gladiator.* 
That makes them all that is lovely. That is what 
the lady valued beyond children and country, sister 
and husband. The steel it is they love. Sergius, 
his sword once laid aside, would have seemed no 
better than her husband. . . . 

136-141. But in a husband's eyes a rich dowry unit 
make even the most vicious wife endurable. 

Censennia’s husband avouches her the best of 
women. What is his reason ? The million she 
brought him. That is his price for pronouncing her 
chaste. It is not Love’s darts that make him pine, 
nor the torch of Love that fires him. The dowry it is 
that lights the flame, the dowry that shoots the darts. 
She buys her liberty. Now under her husband’s 
eyes she may make signals and answer lovers’ letters. 

A rich wife wedded for her cash is free as a single 
woman. 

142-183. For the most part, however, a husband's 
passion dies away with the fading of his wife's physical 
charms. She makes the best use of her time, and, while 
her beauty lasts, lords it over her husband and squanders 
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his money. All the same, a perfect wife, a Cornelia, 
would be unendurable. That model of virtue, kiobe, 
by her self-satisfaction brought ruin on her husband and 
children. 

But why is Sertorius consumed with love of 
Bibula? When you uncover the truth, it is not 
his wife but her beauty that he loves. Let but a 
wrinkle appear, let her skin grow dry and flabby, 
let her teeth discolour, her eyes contract, then his 
freedman-faetotum will promptly say, “ Pack up youi 
traps, madam, and march. We have grown tired 
of you; besides, you — blow your nose too often. 
March, quick march ! There is a new one coming, 
with well-mannered nose.” Until then she has 
been a passionate tyrant, demanding of her husband 
all that Canusia’s sheep and shepherds, all that the 
vineyards of Falernum can supply. Nay, that is but 
a trifle. You must buy her all the slaves in the 
market, whole barracoons, everything that she has 
not and that her neighbours have. In the midwinter 
month, indeed, the time when Jason on his trading 
voyage is lost to our eyes, when the canvas booths 
hide the picture of his warlike company, 1 she secures 
for herself the finest crystal cups, then the largest 
agate 2 vases, and finally the famous diamond, moie 

1 During the feast of the Saturnalia in December whitt < an 
booths were erected against the portico of Agrippa, an 

out from view a fresco there representing Jason and the I rgo 

2 See note 3 on 99- 
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shining yet in that it shone on Berenices finger, a 
pledge of guilty love that the barbarian Agrippa 1 
bestowed upon his sister in the land where bare¬ 
footed kings keep Sabbath holy, where time-honoured 
clemency suffers the swine to attain old age. “ But 
is there not,” you ask, “ even one in all those droves 
of women whom you think fit for a wife ? ” Imagine 
one beautiful, graceful, rich, prolific, with ancient 
ancestors, whole rows of them, in her vestibule : let 
her be purer still than any of those unkempt Sabine 
dames who stopped the war, in fact a genuine phoenix, 
quite the match of a black swan, and then—well 
then, which of us could endure a wife so faultless ? 

I prefer, I really do, a peasant girl to your Cornelia, 
“Mother of the Gracchi,” if along with her great 
virtues she is to bring her proud looks, and to in¬ 
clude in her dowry the triumphs of her line. Go, 
I pray you, go, with your Hannibal: your Syphax 
captured with his camp : your Carthage and all; oh, 
get you gone. “ Apollo! mercy, I pray, and thou, 
too, Goddess, lay aside thy shafts : the children are 
guiltless ; pierce the mother only.” Thus Amphion 
cries, but still Apollo bends his bow. And thus 
Niobe led to the burial her troop of children and 
their fa.iici too; fur she flattered herself she 
was of nobler Mood than Latona’s ancestry, and 

1 Berenice ,. k . . tw u of incest with her brother Herod 

Agrippa II. 
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more prolific than the Great White Sow itself. 1 
How can you value virtue or beauty in a wife, if 
she is everlastingly claiming credit for them ? There 
is no charm in that phenomenal and consummate 
faultlessness, when pride comes in to mar it all and 
turn the sweet to bitter. Nay, who is there so utterly 
uxorious that he would not then rather shrink from 
the woman he now extols, and spend the greater 
part of his day in cursing her ? 

184-190. How irritating is our Homan women's habit 
of talking Greek upon every possible occasion. 

Some faults there are, small in themselves, yet to 
a husband unendurable. What, for instance, more 
sickening than to find that not a woman of them all 
deems herself attractive, until from a daughter of 
Tuscany she has been transformed into a Greekling 
wench, or from a woman of Sulnio into a genuine 
Maid of Athens ? All their talk is Greek: their own 
Latin, shame on them, they do not know. Greek 
is the language of their fears, their quarrels, their 
joys and anxieties. In Greek they pour forth all 
the secrets of their souls. . . . 

1 Niobe, wife of Ampliion, pluming herself on her fecundity, 
affronted Latona, and was punished by the death of all her 
children at the hands of Apollo and Diana. Ampliion then slew 
himself. The White Sow is the famous creature of the Actual, 
with its thirty young. • 

F 
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200-230. If you are not in love, why face the expense of 
the wedding-ceremony 1 If you are in love with her, then 
prepare yourself for absolute slavery. She will fleece you 
and bully you like her own slaves. The fickleness of wives. 
The frequency of divorce. 

If you are not likely to love the woman to whom 
you have pledged and bound yourself by legal con¬ 
tract, no reason is there that I can see for marrying 
her, nor for wasting the wedding feast and the bride¬ 
cake that you must present to your overfed guests, 
as they disperse, their devoirs done; no reason for 
wasting the honorarium for the nuptial night, the 
rich salver and the shining gold coins with the image 
and superscription of a Conqueror of Dacia and 
Germany. 1 

If you are a simple-minded uxorious husband, 
and your heart is wholly the possession of one 
woman, then bend your head, and offer your neck 
for the yoke. Never will you find a woman merciful 
to a lover. Though she may feel the flame herself, 
yet in plaguing and plundering her lover she finds her 
delight. Thus the better, the more desirable he is as 
a husband, all the less the satisfaction he will have 
from his wife. Never can you make a present with¬ 
out Madam’s consent, sell anything if she object, nor 
buy aught against her wish. Your friendships too 
and enmities she will prescribe. That comrade whose 

1 Titles of Domitian and of some later Emperors. 
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face ever since his beard-wearing 1 days your door so 
often welcomed must now in his old age be turned 
away. Pimps and trainers are free to make their wills: 
the same right is allowed the pets of the Amphitheatre; 
but your bequests must at her dictation be made to a 
rival: nay, to rivals. “ Crucify that slave,” she cries. 
“ What is the slave’s fault, to deserve such a punish¬ 
ment ? Who is your witness ? Who the informer ? 
When a man’s life is at stake, hesitate not at hesita¬ 
tion.” “ A man’s life,” she replies. “ You simpleton, 
he is a slave. Innocent? Very likely. But it is my 
will, my command. Let that suffice for reason—my 
will.” Thus she lords it over her husband. But 
ere long she retires from that dominion, changing 
repeatedly her home, and wearing out successive 
bridal veils. Once more she flits away, to seek 
a«ain the couch still warm, that she deserted. She 
turns her back upon the doors that so lately were 
decorated for her wedding, where the house is all 
hung with tapestry, where boughs at the threshold 
are still green. Thus grows her score: thus comes 
the eighth husband in the fifth autumnal season, a 
noble record for her epitaph. 

231-241. Expect no rest while your mother-in-law lives. 
She will aid and alet your wife in every sin , and will teach 
her to deceive her husband. 

1 At this time men generally wore beards until they 
about forty years of age. 


were 
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A mother-in-law alive means death to domestic 
peace. She teaches the delight of stripping a husband 
of all he has. She teaches how to pen artful and 
equivocal replies to a seducers letters. She outwits 
or bribes the spies you set. Then in quite sound 
health your wife calls in the fashionable doctor, and 
wearily tosses her bed-clothes about, her paramour 
all the time stowed away in a secret hiding-place. 
By such a mother, think you, shall a daughter be 
reared in rectitude, or learn the honour that her 
teacher knows not ? Why, it is the elder sinners 
interest to train a daughter who shall sin like herself. 

242-245. Women's passion for litigation. 

Scarcely a case comes into court which has not 
been stirred up by some woman. Manilia is prose¬ 
cuting if not defending. The ladies without as- 
sistance draw and revise the pleadings, and are ready 
to teach even a professor of rhetoric his exordium 
and his headings. 

o 

246-2G7. Unsexed women, who train as amateur 
gladiators, and sink to a lower degree of coarseness and 
shamelessness than if theg were the mistresses of gladiators. 

mo has not heard of their training-wrappers of 
fine purple and of the “ ladies’ wrestling-ointment” ? 
Who has not seen their sword-cuts on the fighting- 

O O 

post ? How untiringly that Roman matron hews 
at it with her wooden blade, gives challenge to it 
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with her shield, and fulfils the whole routine. Such 
a one assuredly is worthy a trumpet at Floras 
festival, 1 unless indeed her aspirations are nobler 
yet, and the Amphitheatre itself is her goal. Can 
female modesty dwell neath a soldiers helmet? II 


your wife’s belongings were put up lor auction, how 
proud you would be of that sword-belt of hers, that 
crest, and the greave for her left leg; or suppose 
that she engages in a different kind of fighting, how 
charmed you would be to see your bride selling hei 
leg-armour. Yet a flimsy muslin will cause such a 
one to sweat: a silken handkerchief will gall her 
dainty skin. Take note how she shouts when driving 
home the strokes the trainer has taught her, how her 


head is bowed beneath the helmet’s weight, how huge 
and thick the fibrous putties fitted to her legs. See, 
and then laugh your fill, when she lays down her arms 
to take in hand a homelier article. Say, ye daughters 
of the house of Lepidus, or of Blind Metellus, or of 
Fabius Gurges, say if ever a gladiator’s trull wore 
such a dress, or if the wife of one of the profession 
is ever seen gasping for breath at a fencing-post. 


268-285. Curtain-lectures. Your wife's pretended 
jealousy. Even when caught in the act of adultery she 

brazens it out. 


. A festival in honour of Flora was held from April 28 to May*. 
In these occasions farces were performed m which the actresses 

omctiiues behaved with gross iudeccucy. 
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The bed where lies a wife knows wrangling and 
recrimination ever, rarely sleep. Now is the time 
to torture her husband, now to be more pitiless than 
a tigress robbed of her whelps. Conscious the while 


of her secret guilt, she counterfeits groans, abuses 
his favourites, or whines about a rival, her own 
invention. She has tears always in abundance, 
always ready at their post, and watching for the 
signal to flow. You fancy it is love : you flatter your¬ 
self, poor worm : you kiss away her tears. But oh! 
the letters, oil 1 the appointments you might read, were 


you to open her writing-case, the jealous whore! 

Quintilian, pray, suggest some colourable excuse 
for such a case as this. “ It passes my power,” he 


says; “speak, Madam, for yourself.” “Long ago,” 
she urges, “ we agreed you might do what you wished, 
while I should have an equal right to please myself. 
You maj rage, you may make what coil of protesta¬ 
tion you will: I am only human after all.” Nothing 
can surpass their effrontery when caught in the act 
Their guilt supplies them with fury and fearlessness. 


286- 308. Our corrupt morals are due to the growth 
of wealth and luxury. Virtue was more general in the old 
(ays of iard fighting and plain living. Drunkenness is 
now nfe among women. Description of high-horn ladies' 
drunken orgies and profanation of religious rites. 

But do you seek to know the origin, the source 
of these abominations ? In olden days, in the humble 
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homes of the Latin women Chastity had her abode. 
The taint of vice touched not those lowly roofs; 
it shunned that weary toil, that slumber brief. 
Then hands were hard and worn with spinning the 
native wool. Then husbands stood on guard at the 
City Gate, for Hannibal was threatening Lome. But 
now we suffer the ill effects of peace long unbroken. 
Luxury, more cruel than war, broods over us and 
takes vengeance for a conquered world. No crime, 
no enormity of lust, has been lacking since Poverty 
departed from Lome. Thus has the flood been 
setting towards our hills from Sybaris, from Rhodes, 
from Miletus, from rose-crowned, insolent, wme- 
bibbing Tarentum. “ Filthy lucre ” it was that first 
brought foreign manners in among us. Enervating 
wealth, debasing self-indulgence have corrupted the 
age. The woman who adds drunkenness to impurity 
is a woman void of conscience. It is midnight, and 
there she is, biting her oysters (so huge are they), 
mixing the frothing unguent with raw Falerman, 
and drinking draughts of it from a perfume-bowl, 
till she sees the ceiling turning giddily round, tables 
swaying and lamps doubled. Look on this and doubt 
now, if you can, of Tullia’s sneers and sniffs and of 
the scorn expressed by the Blackamoor-lady to her 
notorious country-woman and foster-sister, when pass¬ 
ing by the time-honoured Altar of Chastity ! . 
i As they return from such orgies as those described. 
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346-365. It is useless to try to keep a strict watch over 
a wife. All women are much the same. Social position 
makes no difference. They all resemble each other in their 
passion for finery and extravagance. 

Yes, I hear the advice my old friends have been 
so long giving: “ Bar the door: don’t let her out.” 
Ah, but who is to watch your watchmen ? Your 
wife is wary and begins with them. Nowadays high 
and low, all alike, have the same lusts, nor is she 
who foots it along the dark street-pavement one 
whit better than the lady who is carried shoulder- 
b^ob by her tall Syrian bearers. Ogulnia, to attend 
the Races, must hire her clothes, her retinue, 
her litter and cushion, her clients in waiting, 
an old nurse too, and a fair-haired slave-girl to 
carry her messages. And yet she bestows upon 
young beardless athletes all she has left of the 
family silver, the very last of her plate. Though 
many women are straitened in their means, none 
are sobered by poverty, nor adapt themselves 
to the standard that it suggests and enforces. 
After all, men sometimes do take thought for 
their future interests, and from the ant have slowly 
learnt to make provision against cold and hunger. 
But spendthrift woman never heeds how property is 
wasting. No, never do women calculate the price of 
their indulgences: they act as though the coin would 
again sprout up from the empty strong-box, and the 
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store from which they draw would be for ever 
full. . . . 

380-397. Women will go to any lengths of folly in 
their passion for musicians and singers. 

If a lady dote on music she loves the mere 
handling of her favourites’ instruments. Her thick¬ 
set rings flash across the lyre, as she sweeps the 
strings with the vibrating quill, the very quill 
aforetime used by languishing Hedymeles. To this 
she clings: this is her solace: on this dear plectium 
she lavishes caresses. There was a certain dame of 
the Lamian line and Claudian family, who with her 
offerings of meal and wine would invoke every 
deity from Janus on to Yesta, to leain of Pollios 
prospects of success, and if lie might assure for his 
lyre the wreath of victory at the Capitol. Y hat 
more could she have done, had her husband been 
ill, or the doctors despaired of her baby-boy ? Before 
the altar she took her stand, nor deemed it a 
disgrace to wear the suppliant’s veil for a common 
harper’s sake. Duly she repeated the formulas 
prescribed: pallid with suspense she pondeied 
entrails of the lamb. Say, Father Janus, oli! say, 
I implore thee, most ancient of deities, answerest 
thou such as these ? If so, then idleness must reign 
in Heaven. Methinks their Godships cannot have 
much to do. This lady would consult thee about 
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comedians, that other would interest thee in her 
tragedian. The soothsayer will have varicose veins 
from standing. 

398-412. JVorse still is the gossip a ml busybody, the 
woman who thinks herself an authority on military and 
political matters , and runs all over Borne , talking scandal , 
and laying down the law about everything. 


But better she that is musical than your strong- 
minded female, who ranges up and down the Town, 
.ready to face any assemblage of men. Generals 
accoutred for the field she will accost (while her 
husband stands humbly by), her cheek without blush, 
her breasts without milk. She knows too what is 
going on all the world over, what the Chinese and 
what the Thracians are about. She knows that 
dark secret between the boy and his step-mother, 
which of the men about Town'is already caught, 


and which of them the women are still scrambling 
for. Should a comet appear, boding ill to the rulers 
ot Armenia and Parthia, she is the first to sight it. 
At the city gates she gathers in all the gossip, 
collects the latest rumours, or—invents them. She 
details to every one she meets in every place of resort 
how the Niphates 1 has deluged whole populations, 
how all that region is submerged by a mighty flood, 


Properly Niphates was a mountain range in Armenia; but 
it is taken here and in other passages in Silver Latin for a river. 
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so that cities are nodding to their tail, and tracts of 
country are subsiding. 

413-428. The muscular woman, who is a terror to her 
humbler neighbours from her cruelty. Her coarseness and 

brutality. 

Yet even that pest is not so intolerable as the 
woman who pounces on a poor neighbour, and has 
him whipped with thongs, that is, in hei lenient 
mood; for only let the barking of a dog disturb her 
comfortable slumbers, and the cry is, Biing the 
cudgels and quickly too.” And then she orders to 
apply them first on the owner, then on the dog. A 
formidable dame to meet, with her repulsive face, as 
she goes to her bath at nightfall. That is the time 
when she sets her army in motion, perfume-pots and 
all So, too, when her muscles are relaxed and 
weary with the weight of her dumb-bells, she likes 
to make a proper fuss over her perspirations. A 
the time she has been keeping her hapless guests 
out of their dinner and out ot their beds. At last 
she comes, all of a glow, and wants a whole jar of 
wine, so thirsty is she. Filled to the brim, three 
gallons full, it is pushed up in front of her, and oil 
she tosses a quart of it before her dinner, to g^e 

a ravenous appetite. . . . 

434-456. The blue - stocking. Her loquacity , self¬ 
assertiveness and pedantry. 

Still harder to endure is the woman who has 
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scarcely taken lier place at table when she begins 
extolling Virgil, justifying Dido’s resolve to die, 
matching and comparing poet with poet, balancing 
Maro against Homer in her scales. The critics 
yield, the rhetoricians succumb, the whole company 
is silenced. Never a word will either lawyer or 
auctioneer get in with her, no, nor even another 
woman ; such is the torrent of her words: you 
would think it was the noise of so many pots or 
bells all beaten simultaneously. Henceforth let no 
one task either trumpet or cymbal any more. This 
woman’s voice unaided shall deliver the labouring 
Moon. 1 The philosopher puts a limit even upon 
things in themselves good. Yes, the woman who 
aspires to the reputation of more than common 
scholarship or eloquence should pull her skirts up 
to her knees, sacrifice hogs to Silvanus, pay her 
copper, and bathe with the men. 2 Pray that the 
wife of your bosom may not have a favourite style 
of oratory, nor discharge at you well-turned points 
and conclusive syllogisms, nor take all history for 
her province. Some learning let there be that is 
not hers. I hate the woman who is for ever turning 
up and conning over Palaemon’s 3 Rhetoric, and 

1 The eclipses of the moon were supposed to be caused by 
witchcraft, which could be overcome only by making loud noises, 
as with cymbals, trumpets, etc. 

- Only men might sacrifice to Silvanus. 

3 Q. Runmius Palaeinon, the most distinguished grammarian 
of his time. 
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stickling incessantly for “ the rules and principles " 
of crammar: whose antiquarian research has filled 
her° head with lines of which I never heard, and 
who in some uneducated lady-friend will coirec 
mistakes beneath the notice of a man. A husband 
should be privileged occasionally to blunder. 

457-473. The wife with a large dowry is perhaps the 
most intolerable of all. Her love of cornet,cs and beauty 

poultices. 

There is nothing a woman does not peimit hei 
self no impropriety that she will stick at once she 

L -tew * •«* “ 

the big pendants in her tortured ear-lobes ? 

harder to endure than a woman with a or j 
Meanwhile her face, a thing at once to loathe a 
mock, either is a mass of bread poultice or else - 
of “ Poppaea-cosmetic.”' Greas.ness is the portion 
of the poor husband's lips, but a clean skin welcome 
the paramour. (When does a wife ^ 

her looks in the home circle. ., j • 

her lovers that she provides herself with kenaid^. 

for their pleasure she buys up tie exp 
lanky Hindus.) In due time she 130 “ 
features, and peels off the varnishing. J 
begins to look like herself, and bath s hei face^ 
that renowned milk, for the sake of which 

1 Apparently a coemetic invented by ** " 
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about with her she-asses in her suite, aye, and would, 
though she were exiled to the land of the Hyper¬ 
boreans. But this thing so plastered, so doctored 
with medicaments, so poulticed with soppy masses of 
boiled meal, what shall we call it ? A face or a sore ? 

474-507. How a woman of fashion treats her slaves. 
A councilmeeting about the details of her toilet. How she 
tries to add to her apparent stature. 

It is worth your while to observe closely a woman’s 
doings aud designings through one whole day. If 
a husband has turned his back upon her during 
the night, then woe betide the housekeeper: the 
ralets-dc-chambre must bare their backs to the lash. 
Her sedan-man is charged with unpunctuality, and 
must suffer for another’s drowsiness. One has the 
cane broken on his body, another bleeds under the 
scouige, a third under the strap. There are women 
who hire their floggers by the year. On goes the 
Hogging, and all the while the lady continues the 
anointing of her face, listens to the chat of her 
gossips, or critically examines a broidered gown 
deeply edged with gold. Lash! lash! the while she 
peruses the broadsheet of a long news-gazette. Lash ! 
lash! until, the inquisition complete and the doggers 
exhausted, she thunders at them in a terrible voice, 

“ Begone." Her domestic rule is harsh as a Sicilian 
tyrant’s. Say she has made an assignation, and wishes 
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to be arrayed in a style especially becoming : she is 
in a hurry: some one is waiting for her in the Gardens, 
or, as is more probable, by the shrine of Isis, the bawd- 
goddess ; then poor Psecas, as she dresses my lady’s 
hair, has her own locks torn out, and her clothes rent 
from her shoulders and bosom. “ Why is that curl 
so high ? ” Instantly the cow-hide avenges the crime, 
the enormity of a displaced ringlet. What was 
Psecas’s offence ? How is the girl in fault, if your 
own nose is not to your fancy ? Another girl on the 
left side is drawing out and combing my lady’s hair 
and twisting it into a knot. An old family slave is 
one of the council. She served her time with the 
hairpins until retired into the wool department. To 
her the question will first be put; the younger and 
inferior artists will vote next, all as if it was a 
question of the lady’s reputation or her very life. So 
anxious is the quest after beauty. Just see how many 
stories high the lady builds her head, how she piles 
tier on tier. In front she looks an Andromache: from 
behind shorter, indeed a different person, you won d 
think. What is she to do, if nature has given her on y 
a diminutive figure: what, if, without the help of lngh- 
heeled boots, she is no taller than a Pigmy damsel, 
and has to spring upon tip-toe to catch a kiss . 

508-541. Her indifference to her husland. Her super¬ 
stition and her extraordinary fondness for priests an son i 

sayers. 
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No interest in her husband all this time, not a word 
about his expenses. She a simple neighbour is to 
him and nothing more, save in so far as she hates his 
friends, abuses his slaves, and wastes his means. 

Look! there enters on the scene the chorus of 
the frenzied Bellona or of the Mother of Heaven, 1 
accompanied by a giant eunuch. For him the 
hoarse-voiced crew is hushed, hushed, too, the vulgar 
drummers. A Phrygian turban veils his cheeks. In 
solemn tones he charges the lady to beware of the 
coming September sirocco, if she fail to purify her¬ 
self with a hecatomb of eggs, and to present him 
with her cast-off filemot gowns. By that means, he 
says, all serious and sudden calamities that threaten 
will harmlessly pass into the clothes, and a concise 
atonement will be made for a whole year of sin. In 
winter she will break the ice, and step down into the 
stream. She will have her three morning dips in the 
Tiber, and plunge her reluctant head into the very 
swirl. Thence emerging, though her knees drip with 
blood, right across the Demesne of the Haughty 
Tyrant 2 she will crawl in trembling nakedness, or 
at the command of the white-skinned Cow-Goddess 3 
she will make her pilgrimage to the farthest bound of 

1 Cybele. 

The Campus Martius, which was taken for his private 
property by Tarquinius Suporbus. 

3 Io, the Argive goddess, who was changed into a white cow, 
had at this time come to be confounded with Isis. 
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Egypt, and fetch back water from scorching Meroe, 
to sprinkle Isis’ fane, whose summit rises hard by the 
classic “Sheepfold.” 1 Sooth, she believes that the 
very voice of her Heavenly Mistress is her guide. 
(Is hers the soul, is hers the spirit that the gods 
would hold communion with at night?) So this is 
he who claims the first and highest honours : who, 
escorted by his linen-skirted mob, his shaven-pated 
mob, scampers along, grinning at the multitude, who 
beat their breasts, while he personates the Dog-Deity. 2 
It is his tears and studied formulas that prevail with 
Osiris to grant forgiveness for her sins — that is, 
helped by the blandishments, no doubt, of a plump 
goose and a thin cake. 

542-5G8. How she is played upon by Oriental impostors 
{especial favourites if they hare come within reach of the law). 
The questions that women ask of the soothsayers. 

He withdraws, and a Jewess palsied with age, 
an expoundress of the ordinances of Jerusalem, high- 
priestess of “ Beggars’ Bush,” 3 faithful ambassadress 
from Heaven on high, leaves her basket and hay- 
wisp, to come and pour the whine of a mendicant in 
the lady’s private ear. Her hand, too, gets filled, 

1 The Ovile, also called Sacpta, was the enclosure within which 

the people were admitted to vote. 

2 Anubis, the dog-headed Egyptian deity, who was the 

attendant of Isis. 

3 Probably a reference to the grove outside the Porta Capcna, 
which was haunted by Jewish mendicants. 
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though not so liberally. Any dream you fancy your 
Jew will sell you for a copper. A soothsayer from 
Armenia or Syria, after dabbling in the bowels of a 
dove still warm with life, offers the lady the love of 
a gentle youth, or wealth from the will of a childless 
millionaire. He will pry into the breast of chicken 
after chicken, into the entrails of a puppy, nay, even 
of a boy. He will, to be the informer, himself com¬ 
mit' the crime. They will put yet more trust in 
their Chaldeans. Whatever your astrologer tells a 
woman she will accept as a revelation from the 
Fount of Hammon (for the Delphic Oracle is dumb, 
and darkness veils the future as a judgment on man¬ 
kind). But chief of them all is he who so often was 
banished, 1 whose friendly aid and hireling horoscope 
removed from earth that famous patriot 2 so feared of 
Otho. A seer’s art begets no confidence, unless the 
chains have clanked on both his wrists, and he has 
served a long sentence in the barrack-gaol. No 
astrologer will be deemed inspired without at least 
one conviction against him : he must have barely 
saved his neck, have just got off with exile to the 
Cyclades, and have served a long sentence in Seri- 
phus. Counsel is sought about a mother too slow in 
dying of the jaundice, sought by your “ Tanaquil ” 3 

1 The astrologer who urged on Otho against Clalba is variously 
known as Pto] f *n and Seleucus 

2 Ic. Galba. 

Tanaquil, wife of Tarquinius Priscus, was skilled in magic. 
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(though first she asks about yourself), who would 
also know when she is to bury her sister and her 
uncles, and whether her paramour will survive her— 
the greatest boon that Heaven could bestow. 

569-591. Women's love of astrology. Common to both 
rich and poor. 


Still that sort of woman cannot of herself appre¬ 
hend the threats of Saturn’s gloomy gleam, nor learn 
in what constellation happy Venus displays herself, 
what is the month for losses, and what the time for 
making money. But be sure to give a wide berth to 
the woman in whose hands you see an astrological 
almanac as well thumbed as one of their clammy 
amber-balls. 1 She consults no one : she is now her¬ 
self a consultant. Her husband may be bound ior 


camp or for home ; but not a step will she go with 
him, if ThrasyBus’s 2 calculations warn her back. If 
she has a mind to drive a mile out ol Town, the hour 


must be sought from her Book of hate. She rubs 
her eye: there is a tickling in the corner of it; but 
she cannot call for ointment, until she studies hei 
horoscope. Even upon a bed ol sickness she thinks 
no hour is right for taking nourishment but that 
which Petosiris 3 has directed. If of humble station, 


1 Roman ladies carried balls of amber in their hands for the 

sake of the perfume and the coolness. 

2 A famous astrologer, intimate with liberius. 

3 An Egyptian priest and astrologer. 
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she will go up and down between the turning-posts 1 
in the Circus on both sides : she will draw lots and 
submit brow and palm for the seer’s inspection, by 
his order keeping up all the time a mystical murmur. 
Rich ladies will get their answers from a Phrygian 
seer or Hindu woman, or from a professor of star- 
lore and sky-lore, or from some grey-beard employed 
by the State for purifications after thunderstorms. 
As for the vulgar herd, their fates are settled in the 
Circus and on the City-wall. The woman whose 
naked neck 2 displays a long string of gold comes 
in front of the wooden towers and the dolphin- 
pillars, 3 to enquire whether she should jilt the 
publican and marry the tailor. 

592-609. Their distaste for motherhood. Perhaps all 
the better for the husband. The use of abortives much more 
common among the rich. Hence foundlings are brought into 
great houses to hold some day the highest offices. 

Still these women face the peril of child-bearing, 
and endure all the labour of nursing to which their 
lot compels them. But a gilded couch is seldom the 

1 The Circus was the favourite haunt of low-class fortune¬ 
tellers. 

2 Apparently a reference to a custom still common in the East, 
where women of humble station carry all their property about 
them in the shape of coins and ornaments. 

2 Wooden towers and columns supporting figures of dolphins 
stood upon the marble platform which occupied the centre of the 
Circus arena. 
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scene of a child-birth. ... I say nothing of spurious 
children, nor of the muddy drinking-fountains, 1 the 
scene of too many a cheat upon a father’s joys and 
hopes, nor of the embryo-pontiffs fetched from thence, 
and sham priests of Mars, who are to bear illus¬ 
trious names. There in the dark “ Malignant Fate 
stands by, and smiles on the naked babes; then, fold¬ 
ing them fondly in her caressing arms, she presents 
them to the grand houses of Koine, and provides a 
farce for her private amusement. These are her 
pets, on these she forces her gifts, and consistently 
advances them as her own children. 

610 - 626 . Wives administer dangerous spells and potions 
to their husbands , and sometimes cause mania or imbecility. 
Witness the ease of Caligula and Caesonia. That was a 
crime worse than Agrippina's. 

One dealer supplies incantations, another sells 
Thessalian drugs, whose potency may disorder a 
husband’s brain, and bring him under the discipline 
of his wife’s slipper. This is the secret of your 
enfeebled intellect, of your cloudiness of thought, ol 
your complete forgetfulness of things you did a 
moment before. Yet even this might be endurable, 
if you stopped short of a mania like that of Nero s 
uncle, into whose cup Caesonia poured an infusion of 
the entire forehead of a new-born foal (what woman 

1 Places where infants were exposed. 
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would not follow the example of an empress ?). She 
set the world on fire, broke up its fabric, and turned 
it topsy-turvy, just as Juno might have done, if she 
had sent her lord insane. So you will find that 
Agrippinas mushroom was by comparison innocent; 
for that only stopped the breath of one old dotard , 1 
and sent the doddering deity head foremost down to 
—his proper place, with the ropy drivel streaming 
from his lips; whereas Caesonia’s draught gave signal 
for fire and sword and torture, and blent in one red 
burial the mangled forms of knights and senators: 
a pretty price in sooth to pay for a mare’s offspring 
and a witch’s work. 

627 - 661 . 1low women poison their step-children , and 
even their own offspring wider the spur of avarice , and brazen 
out their crimes. Such crimes are worse thin those committed 
in the heat of passion. The wives of to-day are more like 
Clytaemnestra than Alceslis. 

Wives hate the children of a former wife. Let 
none complain, let none protest. In these days to 
kill a step-son is no murder. Nay, all you boys with¬ 
out a father and with a large estate I warn to look to 
your lives, to suspect every dish. That pastry means 
fever and a livid corpse—a mother the poisoner! 
Let some one else first taste the food offered by the 
woman who bore you. Make your guardian, spite of 

1 Claudius, the emperor. 
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his terrors, take first sip of the wine. But surely 
this is but fiction. My Satire is assuming the lofty 
tragic style. I am transgressing the limits of this 
composition and the rules ol my predecessors. I 
pour through the loud-resounding mask ot Sophocles 
rhapsodies unknown to Kutulian Hills or Latin sky. 
Ah, would it were only fable! But there is Pontia 
crying out, “ I am guilty ; I confess it. I did mix 
the poison for my sons. The facts aie plainly 
proved; but, however it be, the crime has been 
consummated, and is all my own.” “ M hat, viper, 
cruellest of the cruel, poison two children at one fell 
supper! Two poisoned? and by you? “Aye, 
seven, if seven there had chanced to be. 

Let us grant all that the tragic poets tell of the 
fierce Colchian dame and of Procne . 1 I question 
nothing. They, too, in their day achieved enormities 
of wickedness, but—it was not for money. Foi 
womens worst enormities awaken less surprise when 
it is anger that prompts them to crime. It rage 
inflames their hearts, they are swept headlong, like 
rocks crashing from the heights, as the supporting 
mountain crumbles from beneath, and the vail of 
precipice sinks away from the beetling clifi. But 
here is a type of woman that passes all endurance, 
one who with cold calculation, with sober judgment, 

i The Colchian dame (Medea) and Procne are examples of 
mothers who killed their offspring'. 
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commits a monstrous crime. They see on the 
stage the death of Alcestis in her husband’s stead, 
and, if exchanges of that kind were possible now, 
they would eagerly send a husband to his tomb, to 
save the life of—a lapdog. Any morning you will 
meet Danaids or Eriphyles in plenty . 1 Not a street 
but will supply its Clytaemnestra; with just this 
difference, that the famous daughter of Tyndarus 
had to use both hands to wield her clumsy, stupid 
axe, while nowadays the lady does the work with the 
tiny lung of a toad; though she could use the steel 
too, should her Agamemnon take the precaution of 
fortifying lumself with antidotes, after the manner 
of that king of Pontus 2 who had to be so often 
crushed. 

1 The daughters of Dauaus, Eriphyle and Clytaeinucstra all 
alike were husband-slayers. 

3 Mithridatcs. 
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SATIRE VII 

HOW THE LEARNED PROFESSIONS FARE IN ROSIE 

[Chiefly treating of the poor reward of their c«o.rts whnl. 

the literary classes at Rome received. But is 

tion, lines 1-21, the Emperor’s patronage of Lute a 

said to assure to poets better time, 8 of 

tion that the rest of the satire was written n he w. ^ 
Traian and that the introduction was addei s 
beginning of Brian's reign, has much to recommend it.] 

1-35. The Emperor's patronage gives fresh hope to the 
literary classes , who of late have been i educed to ^ 

straits . But for the Emperor the poets might as ^ 
their compositions. The rich bestow no nng ^ 

meats, and meanwhile old age and pow y s 
unfortunate poet. 

Literature’s hopes, Literature’s encouragements 
now centre all in Caesar' He, lie alone, turned 
a kindly eye upon our disconsolate Muses in i - 
days when poets even of popularity and renown were 
aspiring to be lessees of a common bathing- ou 


i Hadrian. 
91 
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The 
text is 
uucertaiu. 
Ley. 

Bithyni et 


Gabii or a bakery in Koine, and others of the fraternity 
deemed it brought no disgrace nor disrepute to turn 
auctioneers, when Clio herself for very hunger was 
deserting the glades of Aganippe, 1 and repairing to 
the sale-rooms. And, indeed, if you cannot discover 
so much as one solitary copper in the groves of the 
Muses, then better be content with the name and 
calling of a Machaera, 2 and make up your mind to 
sell the wares that the battle of the auction-room 
disposes of to the bystanders: to wit, wine-holders, 
tripods, cabinets, baskets, a Paccius’s Alcilhoc, a 
haustuss Thebes and Tcrcus. 3 This is preferable to 
swearing in court “I witnessed”—that which you did 
not witness. Leave this to Knights of Asia and of 
Cappadocia, to Knights of Bithynia, to the barefooted 
gentry 4 whom New Gaul sends to us in shiploads. 
But henceforth none need stoop to drudgery unworthy 
of the poets calling, if lie has but the skill to weave 
lolty diction in harmonious measure, and has tasted 
the laurel of inspiration. Young poets, persevere. His 
Gracious Majesty has an eye for you all. He would 
spur you on: he is seeking out objects for his bounty. 
If hom any other quarter you fancy you may look 

1 A fountain t-acred to the Muses, at the foot of Mount 

™ n - 2 An auctioneer. 

Tragedies by brothcr-|)oets. 

* Slaves brought from Galatia who rose to be Knights. Im¬ 
ported slaves wore put up for sale with their feet bare and 
whitened. 
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for help, if it is with this hope that you are filling 
your parchment, one yellow page after another, then 
call for a bit of fuel forthwith, and make a present of 


your works, my dear Telesinus, to—\ enus s spouse, 
or else simply stow the volumes away for the woim 
to riddle in their last resting-place. Break your 
pens, my poor friend, blot out those battle-pieces 
that have cost you your sleep, while inditing high- 
soaring poetry in your little closet, all to earn a 
hollow-cheeked bust with its wreath of ivy. Outside 
the Emperor you can have no hope. Wealth now - 
adays has learnt from avarice to admire and praise 
(only that and nothing more) “ the gifted band,” as 
boys do Juno’s bird. But the years are ebbing away, 
those years of your life, so fearless once of sea, of 
helmet, and of spade. Then weariness creeps on the 
faculties,then “the old man eloquent” (and coatless, 
too) curses alike himself and his inspiring Muse. 


36-97. Nowadays the rich patron writes poetry himself , 
to escape from buying yours. The most he will do is to lend 
you a disused house in which to (jive you) leadings. ut 

true poetry cannot be produced under such conditions. ie 

poet must have his mind serene and in communion with 
nature , as Horace and Virgil had. The lich lavish money 
on pleasure , but have nothing for the poet. This may e 
illustrated by Statius’s case. An actor nowadays will o 
more for you than can all the great nobles. How diffeient 

it was in the time of Maecenas. 


1 The Fire-God, Vulcan. 
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Learn now the rich man’s artifices. To court Ins 
favour you turn your back upon the shrines of the 
Muses and Apollo. To save a donation he turns 
poet himself, and yields the palm to none but Homer, 
and to him only because a thousand years his senior. 
If, fired by the allurements of fame, you would give 
a reading, he lends you Maculo’s house. The build¬ 
ing set at your service is far away: the door with its 
iron bars is suggestive of a siege. He sees his way also 
to offering you his freedmen to sit at the ends of the 
rows, and to distributing through the room his claque 
of clients. But none of your grandees will give the 
cost of the benches, nor of the tiers of seats and of 
the planking to prop them (this hired as well), nor of 
the easy-chairs (to be returned) that are set out in 
the front places. And still we devote ourselves to 
the task: still we go on cutting our furrows in the 
shallow dust, turning the sand with our plough: 
all for naught. Would you escape? Ah! but habit 
has caught you in the toils of a morbid ambition. 
\ es, many a man is victim to an incurable writing- 

t> 

mania, which grows with the years in a mind diseased, 
but the poet outstanding from the crowd, the poet 
whose talent is of no trite vein, who is not ever 
weaving again some threadbare theme, nor minting 

7 O 

his hackneyed lays with the stamp of commonplace 
such a one as I cannot anywhere point out, but 
can only conceive—he is the product of a spirit free 
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from anxiety, untroubled by any bitterness, a spirit 
that pines for the woodlands, a spirit worthy to diink 
of the Muses’ rills. To carol in the grotto of the 
Muses, to lay one’s finger upon the wand of inspiia- 
tion, these are denied to “ chill penury that lacks 
the pelf which flesh and blood cannot dispense with 
by day or night. It was on a full stomach tha- 
Horace apostrophized the Wine-God. Lour poets 
soul admits not of distracting emotions. M fiat 100 m 


for genius in that soul, if there be any tumult there 
save that of inspiration, or if it be not possessed b) 
the lords of Cirrlia and Nysa? 1 A mighty soul 


it was, a soul stirred to the very depths (but not with lit. ‘‘about 
sordid care for necessaries), that pictured the chaiiots, ou^,, 
the horses, the forms divine, the Fury overwhelming * 


the Rutulian with awe. Had Virgil had no servant, nor 
a decent roof above his head, then the snakes would 


all have dropped from his Fury’s hair ; hei ti unipet 
silenced would have sounded no moie its^ thiillin^ 
notes. 2 Can we expect Rubrenus Lappa 3 to nva 
the Buskin of olden time, when the poet’s crocken 
and cloak alike are put in pawn by his Atreus ? For 
a friend poor Numitor' 1 has nothing, thou 0 h 
has enough for presents to his mistress, thou Q h 
1 Apollo was the lord of Cirrlia, the port of Delphi. The lord of 


ysa was Bacchus. , .. r i; lirv 

2 An allusion to Virgil’s picture in Jen. vl1 ’ 
llecto driving Turnus, king of the Rutulians, to 

3 A type of the tragic poet of the day. 

4 A type of the niggardly rich patron. 
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did find the means also to buy a flesh-gorging lion 
ready tamed. Does the monster’s keep cost less ? 
Is it harder to fill the belly of a poet ? Lucan 1 may 
find satisfaction in his fame, when he can recline 
among the marbles in his pleasure-grounds; but what 
will all the praise in the world do for Serranus and 
for our poor poet Saleius, 2 if it be only “ empty 
praise ” ? When Statius 3 has gladdened all Rome 
by promising a reading, what a rush there is to hear 
the verses of that pet of the public, his Thebais, 
agreeably delivered: so powerfully does he captivate 
and charm our hearts, with such delight do the 
people listen. Yet even after his lines have 
brought down the house, he still must starve, unless 
he can dispose of his virgin Agave 4 to the star-actor, 
the worthy who bestows military honours broadcast, 
and for six months service can place a knight’s ring 
on the poets finger. What the Quality refuse you 
a mummer will bestow. Do you still pay court to 
Barea and to a Camerinus, 5 and still linger about 
the great halls of the aristocracy? Why, it is 
Pelopca who appoints our prefects and Philomela 0 

* M. Annaeus Lucanus (a.d. 39-65), author of the Pharsalia. 

- Serranus and Saleius Bassus were epic poets of some promise, 
who died young and poor. 

3 P. Papinius Statius (a.d. 45-96). 

I ^ P an tomime not yet brought upon the stage. • 

Barea and Camerinus are typical aristocrats. 

b Pelopca and Philomela are names of characters represented in 
pantomime by the actor Paris. 
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our tribunes. Yet you need not envy the poet who 
gets his living from the Stage. Who in these times 
will prove a Maecenas, who a Proculeius, or a 
Fabius ? Who will play the part of a Cotta again 
or turn out a second Lentulus? 1 In their days 
genius had its reward. Many then found their 
account in pallid cheeks and abstinence from wine 
through all the December gaieties. 

98-104. The histMan in these days is no letter off than 
the poet , though his labours are greater and his wi ding- 

materials cost more. 

But, to proceed, I appeal to the historians, whether 
their labour is more lucrative. It means moie waste 
of time and oil. Indeed there is no end to it, 
and not one of you but has his columns rising to the 
thousand, piling up at a ruinous cost tor papei. The 
vast amount of detail and the rules ot the composi¬ 
tion necessitate it. But the harvest ? Y hat does 
opening up that field bring in to you ? M ho w ill 
pay a historian as much as he w r ould pay a man foi 
reading the gazette aloud ? 

105-149. Lawyers make a pretence of wealth for the 
sake of self-advertisement; hut in truth one jockey earns 
more than a hundred pleaders. Many a lawyei mins um 
self in the struggle to keep up appearances. The pool 
has no chance , however eloquent he may le. 

1 These are all types of old-time patrous. 
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“ Bah! a race of drones these literary men,” you 
cry, “ devoted to their reading-couch and their learned 
leisure.” Very good ! Then tell me what gains the 
lawyers make out of their practice in the courts and 
the bulky bundles of documents that they carry 
about. They talk big themselves of their fees, and 
more especially within the hearing of their creditors, 
or when yet. more sharply stimulated by some liti¬ 
gant, who brings along a ponderous ledger to prop 
Up a shaky claim. Oh, the unmeasured falsehoods 
those windbags then blow off, as they spit upon their 
breasts for luck ! 1 But would you know what gains 
they really reap, then on the one side of the balance 
set the estates of a hundred advocates, and on the 
other just that of Lacerta, the Eed Jockey. “The 
chiefs have sat them down.” You rise, a second Ajax, 
though with a ghastly face, to plead for one whose 
freedom is in dispute, with Judge Bumpkin on the 
Bench. Yes, my poor man, strain your lungs until 
they burst, and all for this, that your toil may earn 
a green palm-branch stuck up to glorify your garret- 
stairs. And what may be the price your ranting 
fetches ? A rusty hind-quarter of pork with a pot 
of dwarf tunnies or a few shrivelled onions (a 
nigger’s rations) or wine that came down Tiber—quite 
five large jars of it. If you have spoken four times 
in court, and had the luck to earn a single piece of 

* A charm to avert the anger of Nemesis. 
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gold, even out of that, as per agreement, is cut a 
slice for the attorneys. Aemilius, 1 ’tis true, will 
receive all that the Law allows: yet our pleading 
was the better. But then in his porch there stands 
a bronze triumphal car, with a stately team of lour, 
and, bestriding a fiery charger, a figure of himself, 
poising his long spear threateningly — a crooked 
spear. How full of fight the statue stands—a one- 
eyed statue. By aping such as these Bedo goes 
bankrupt and Matlio 2 fails. Such, too, is the end 
of Tongilius, who must needs take his huge rhino¬ 
ceros-horn of oil with him to the Baths, where he 
mobs the bathers with his draggled retinue. ^His 
Thracian lackeys are bent double under the long 
pole of his sedan, as he passes through the lorum on 
his way to buy slaves, agate 3 cups, and country houses. 
His purple cloaks secure him credit. 1 hough only 
“ imitation-Tyrian,” yet it serves. The purple makes 
your pleader “ sell ” better; and violet is equally elit e - 
tive. It is his policy to live with all the bustle and 
display of a wealth greater than he possesses; but the 
riot of Boman life suffers no limit to expendituie. 
Do we rest our hopes on eloquence ? In these days no 
one would pay two hundred sesterces to even a Cictio, 
unless a big ring flashed upon his finger. Hie fhst 

thing that the suitor looks to is this, wnether you 

1 A pleader of noble family. 

2 Matho, Pedo, and Tongilius are lawyers of smalt means 
3 Lat. murrina , the exact nature of which cannot < cterml 
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have your eight slaves, and your ten clients, a sedan 
attending you behind, and citizen-friends in front. 
And so Paulus used to hire a sardonyx ring to wear 
when pleading, and so got higher fees for pleading than 
a Gallus or a Basilus. Eloquence seldom flows from 
a threadbare coat. "When docs Basilus have a chance 
of bringing into court a mother in tears ? Eloquence 
would not be endured in Basilus. Make your home 
in Gaul, or, better still, in Africa, the foster-mother of 
lawyers, if you have determined to set a price upon 
your tongue. 

150-214. Alas for the unhappy teacher of Rhetoric 1 
How miserable is the monotony of his work. Besides , he 
often has to go to law to recover his fees; the last thing on 
which a rich man will be liberal is his son's education. If 
a teacher ever does make money , it is only through exceptional 
good luck. Once upon a time pupils showed the utmost 
deference to their teacher: nowadays they even offer him 
physical violence. 

Is it a question of teaching Iihetoric ? Oh, how 
Yettius must steel his breast, when his crowded 
class is doing to death the ruthless tyrants! The 
whole of what \.he boys have but now read from their 
seats they will stand up to rehearse : word for word 
they will drone it out, line for line. It is the poor 
teachers they are really killing with the cabbage, 
cabbage, cabbage. The line of defence, the classifica¬ 
tion of the case, the main question at stake, the 
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methods of attack open to the adversary, such know- Ley. 

L . di versa 

ledge all are ready to receive ; but to pay the price, j, ar te 
not one. “What, dunning for your fee? Why, 
what have I learnt ? ” Oh, yes, to be sure, the teacher 
is proved in fault, because there’s not a single thiob 
of intelligence in the cardiac region of that bucolic 
youth, who on one day in every six dins into my 
head his truly “ Terrible Hannibal. It matteis not 
what be the point that lie debates. Is he to march 
from Cannae on Rome? Is he, warned by the thundei 
and lightning, to wheel away his troops all dripping 
after the storm ? Demand what you will: payment 
will be prompt: anything, anything, it onl) )oull 
make his father listen to him as often as I must. 

Other professors, half a dozen or more, aie cn ing out 
in chorus to like effect. The “Eavisher is diopt, 
they plead in earnest now. Not a word now about 
the “Dose of Poison,” nor the wickedness of “The 
Ungrateful Husband,” nor “ The drugs that now at last 
cure a long-standing blindness. So, if my ach ice v ill 
influence him, he will give himself his discliai c e fiom 
the business, and enter on a different valk in lile, it 
he must emerge from his professorial ease into 
arena of the courts, for fear of forfeiting his pittanc 
the price of a paltry corn-ticket, such bein c his \ c y 
richest fee. Only enquire upon what terms Ohryso 
gonus or Polio 1 teaches the sons of the wealthy, am 

1 Chrysogoiius, a singer ; Polio, a harpist. 
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you will tear up your Theodorus’s 1 “Hand-book.” 
Six hundred thousand sesterces will be expended 
upon bath-rooms, more yet upon a colonnade where 
my lord may drive,on rainy days. (What! would 
you have him wait till it clears, and splash his team 
with the fresh mud ? No, better drive here, for here 
the mules look smart, their hoofs look bright.) Some 
distance off must rise a lofty dining-hall, supported 
by stately pillars of Numidian marble, to catch the 
winter sun. Whatever be the cost of the mansion, 
an expert in framing a menu must be found, and yet 
another expert in made-dishes. But amid all this 


profusion two thousand sesterces will be enough, 
more than enough, to fee Quintilian. 2 Of all his 
belongings, a son will cost his father least. “ Then, 
how ” (it may be asked) “ does Quintilian own all 
those pasture-lands ? ” Oh, pass over the cases of 
phenomenal luck. Your “lucky man” is handsome 
and brave. Your “ lucky man ” has wisdom, distinc¬ 
tion, breeding, and wears the patrician crescent upon 
his black shoe-strap. \ our “ lucky man ” is likewise 
a consummate orator as well as athlete: a good 
singer, too: aye, even with a cold. It makes all the 

you when just breaking 
into your first squall, with the red hue of birth fresh 

Theodorus, a famous professor of rhetoric a ml teacher of 
Tiberius. 


- M. Fabius Quintilianv: 
professor of rhetoiie. 



.U 


i J 


appointed by Vespasian 
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upon you. At Fortune’s nod the talker may become 
consul: again she nods, he sinks to talk again. For 
what was Ventidius? What was Tullius ! l Just 
what they were made by their star, and by the magic 
potency of mysterious Fate, late will turn a slaie 
into a king, a captive into a conqueror. I he tiuly 
lucky man is rarer even than a white raven. Man) 
a man has come to loathe the vain and bairen 


honours of the professor’s chair: witness, for example, 
Lysimachus’s end, or that of Secundus Carrinas, 2 
whom Athens saw in destitution, yet had the heart 
to give him nothing better than the hemlock-diaught 
that strikes so cold. 0 ye Gods! may Faith lest soitl) 
and lightly upon the remains of our ancestors: shed 
upon their tombs the fragrance of saffron and “spring 
that dies not in the urn of death.” Upon the teaehei 
they conferred the rank and dignity ot a paient. 
Achilles, even now a well-grown youth, stood yet m 
awe of the rod,while on his native hills he studied son r . 
Nor was he to be tempted in those days to mock his 
music-master’s 3 tail. But nowadays Buius, and not 
he only, is flogged by his own pupils ) es, e\ en liutu-, 
though named by them so often “ The Cicero ol Gan . 


1 P. Ventidius Bassus, led captive m a trmmpi-; - •» ^ ^ 

made Consul, 43 n.c., and triumphed over the Part < , 

Servius Tullius, King cf Rome, son of a slave-woman. 

2 Lysimachus, an Athenian rhetorician who hangc 
Secundus Carrinas poisoned himself in povert) at t u » 

3 Chiron the Centaur. * A Gallic professor of ihctorn. 
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215-243. Worse still is the lot of the schoolmaster. 
He has to pay commission and blackmail to so many , that 
only a small part of his proper fee ever reaches him, and 
yet he must be at his post daily before sunrise, and is 
expected to mould the characters of his pupils, and to have 
all knowledge at his finger-lips. 


Who drops into the purse of Celadus or of the 
learned Palaemon 1 the fair reward of their scholastic 
toils ? Yet, little as it is, less even than the rhetoric- 
master’s fee, the pupil’s dull “caretaker” must get 
his pickings first, and the steward also takes his toll. 


Submit, Palaemon: abate something of your due, 
like the hawker of winter-blankets and white counter¬ 
panes. Anything rather than let it go for naught 
that you have sat in school from midnight on, sat in 
a place where no carpenter, no, nor any of the folk 
who teach wool-carding with the slanting heckle 
would sit at work. Anything rather than let it go 
for naught that you have smelt the smell of all those 
lamps (as many lamps as pupils) that quite spoilt 
Flaccuss colour and blackened Maro with clinging 
smuts. Even so, it is but seldom you can get in your 
fees without t' e aid of the tribune’s court. All the 


same, let paren s lay down still their relentless terms. 
The teacher’s syntax must be flawless : lie must read 
every history: he must kne w all the authorities as he 


1 Celadus, an mknov. 
on p. 76 . 


-nnariun. Fir Palaemon see note 3 
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knows his own finger-nails : he must be able to say, 
should he happen to be asked the questions on his way 
to the Casino or to Phoebus’s Baths, who was the nurse 
of Anchises, what the name and country of Anche- 
molus’s step-mother: he must tell the total of 
Acestes’s years and of the jars of Sicilian wine he 
gave the Phrygians. 1 Insist that he shall mould as 
with an artist’s hand the children’s plastic natures, 
like one who fashions busts of wax. Insist that he 
shall be a very father to his class, and stop all foul 
practices. “That is your task,” the father cries, 
“ and when the year has rolled its course, you shall 
receive as much gold as—the mob demands ior its 
hero.” 


1 Unanswerable questions. For Anclieniolus and bis 
mother see Acn. x. 389. Acestes entertained Aeneas in 
Aen. v. 73 sqq. 


stcji- 

Sicily, 



SATIRE YTII 

TRUE AND FALSE NOBILITY 

{To Ponticus) 

[In this satire Juvenal sets himself to prove that Virtue 
is the only true nobility. He illustrates his theme by 
examples derived principally from the history of Rome. 
There is a long digression on the vices of provincial 
governors, and the style shows some indications of waning 
vigour; yet the satire contains not a few lines, such as 
83 snq. and 231 sqq., which represent Juvenal at his best.] 

1-18. A distinguished lineage is of no account, if its 
representatives to-day are vicious and worthless. 

Of what account, I ask, are pedigrees ? What 
boots it, Ponticus, to be esteemed merely for long 
descent? What boots it that you can point to 
ancestral portrait-masks, to an Aemilianus erect in 
his car of triumph, a Curius (half of him gone), a 
Corvinus shorn ol a shoulder, a Galba who has lost 
both nose ana ears ? What does it protit you to 
boast ot a Corvinus ;n your wide-spreading family- 
tree, and farther on. through many a collateral branch, 

106 
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to claim affinity with smoke-begrimed Masters of the 
Horse, nay, even with a Dictator, if all the while, 
before the very face of those old-time worthies, you 
live a life of shame? To what purpose all these 
images of warriors, if you spend your nights gambling 
under the eye of a hero of Numautia: if you begin 
your slumber's with the rising of the morning-star, 
the signal for those old chiefs to strike their tents 
and take the field ? Why should a Fabius, though 
born in the very home of Hercules, plume himself 
upon an Allobrogicus in his family and- upon the 
Great Altar, 1 if he be avaricious, empty-headed, and 
with no more of manhood than a Euganean lamb, it 
he rub smooth his loins with the pumice of Catiua, 
disgracing his rough grandsires, or it by dealings in 
poison he force his unhappy kindred to the shame ot 

demolishing his bust ? 


19-38. Virtue is the only true nobility. To be honour¬ 
able in word and deed is a better claim to distinction than 
the bluest of blue blood. There is a danger lest a noble name 
may come to be applied to a man in mockeiy , if he be 
unworthy of his great ancestry. 

What though ancient likenesses in wax adorn the 
length and breadth of your reception-rooms, still the 

1 Q Fabius Maximus conquered the Allobroges, 121 iu'.. an< | 
assumed the name of Allobrogicus. The Fabian yens was believed 
to be descended from Hercules, to whom the “Great Altar near 

the Circus was sacred. 
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true, the only nobility is goodness. Be a Paulus, be 
a Cossus, be a Drusus in character. Bank that above 
ancestral images: let that take its place in line even 
before your consular rods, when consul you be. The 
first thing I require of you is virtue in your soul. If 
by word and deed you win the title of a blameless 
man, a man who cleaves ever to the Bight, then I 
recognize your nobility: I salute you, Gaetulicus be 
you, or Silanus , 1 or whatever be your stock. Thus 
indeed are you a citizen of a type most rare and 
meriting your country’s pride. One would fain cry 
what the people cry when they find Osiris . 2 For 
who would grant nobility to him who shames bis 
race, and challenges attention only by the lustre of 
his name ? Some one’s dwarf we nickname Atlas , a 
blackamoor Swan, a crooked and deformed girl 
Europa . Some lazy cur, hairless from chronic 
mange, that laps the dregs of lamp-oil, will get the 
name of" Bard,” or “ Lion,” or “ Tiger,” or even of some 
fiercer beast and louder, if such there be on earth. 
Look to it then with fear and trembling, lest this be 
the sense in which you are a Creticus or a Camerinus . 3 

39-70. My miming is meant specially for Bubellius 
Blandus , who is so puffed up with family pride that he 

1 The Junii Silani and Cornelii Gaetulici, noble families coil- 
necteJ by adoption. 

The cry was (vprjKOL/id’y <rvy\dipo/i€v , 

! The names represent typical aristocrats. 
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scarcely regards the poor and lowly-horn as fellow-beings. 
Yet the best men both in civil and military life arc not as a 
rule aristocrats. We do not value horses Jor their pedigree 
but for their achievements. If they fail to win races , we soon 
get rid of them , and they arc turned to lowlier uses. 

To whom have I addressed my warning ? I speak 
to you, Rubellius Blandus. 1 ^ ou are as inflated 
with your grand Drusus pedigree as if to your own 
exertions were due your noble origin, your conception 
by an illustrious dame of the Julian line, instead of 
by a female who weaves for wages by the wind-swept 

City-wall. 

“ You are low-born,” you retort, “ the dregs of our 
commonalty. Not one of you could point to his 
father’s birthplace. But I—I am a son ot Cecrops. 

Long life to you, say I. Long may you enjoy 
your pride of lineage. But, spite of your scorn, you 
will find even amid the lowliest of the people an 
eloquent son of Borne. See the man who time 
and again pleads the causes of our illiterate aristo¬ 
crats. From our civilian populace another will be 
forthcoming, to solve the knotty points of the law 
and the riddles of the statutes. Another man of 
humble race, a young and virile soldier, is oft to the 
River Euphrates or to where our Roman Eagles 
keep watch upon the vanquished Batavians. But 

1 Not identified with certainty. The name is used as a type ^ 
of a degenerate noble. 

2 The mythical founder of the Athenian monarchy. 
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you—you are a son of Cecrops, and that is all: as 
like as can be to a Hermes-block. Indeed you have 
the better of him in this, in this alone: his bust is 
marble, your mask is alive. You who are sprung 
from the heroes of Troy, come, tell me this: who 
would account a dumb beast of high breeding, if it 
had not high spirit ? You know we praise the speed 
of a racer only when contest after contest is won 
by him with ease, and shouts arise exultant in his 
honour till the whole Circus is hoarse. Whatever 
paddock he come from, the “ noble ” steed is he that 
takes rank above his fellows for fleetness, he that 
ahead of them all scatters the dust along the course; 
whereas the progeny of Coryphaeus and Hirpinus 1 
become mere “ stock for sale,” if Victory has rarely 
lighted upon their collars. In this case no regard 
is paid to ancestry, no favour shown the dead. At 
a word their offspring change owners for the merest 
song, and, as a slow-paced breed, fit but for turning 
mills, must go on tugging ropes, spite of galled necks. 
If you would have us then admire yourself and not 
your mere belongings, show us a something of your 
own, to carve upon your record, over and above the 
honours wi.ich we have rendered and still render to 
those who m le you all you are. 

71-86. Enough for Eubellius Blandus. I trust that 
you, Ponticus, will not depend wholly on the distinctions of 

‘ Famous race-horses. 
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your forefathers. I hope you will prove yourself a good 
citizen. Follow the Fight, I say, in scorn of consequence, 
and set not your life before your conscience. 

So much for that young man whom rumour 
represents as proud, puffed-up, and full of In’s rela¬ 
tionship with Nero. Consideration for others is, as 
a rule, but seldom found in that walk of life. But, 
Ponticus, I should be sorry, were you to be esteemed 
for your family’s fame: if, as a consequence, you do 
nothing to win some day fame for yourself. A poor 
thing it is to depend on the good name of others. 
If the pillars of the house be removed, the roof may 
collapse and fall: the vine may trail upon the 
ground, piuing, alas! for its lost partner, the elm. 
Play your part then as worthy soldier, worthy 
guardian, judge beyond corruption’s power. If ever 
you be called as witness in a delicate and doubtful 
case, even though a Phalaris 1 command you to lie, 
and under the terrors of his bull dictate the perjui), 
hold it the height of wickedness to value life above 
honour, and for the sake of life to sacrifice life s 
ends. The man deserving death is dead already, 
though he may still gulp down five-score of Lucrine 
oysters, and soak his carcass in a tub of Cosmus’s 2 

perfumes. 

1 The tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily who roasted human 

victims alive in a hollow brazen bull. 

2 A well-known dealer in perfumes. 
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87 - 124 . Some <lay you will he made governor of a 
province. That will he a strain upon character, for the 
temptations will be great to give way to avarice and cruelty. 
I charge you to show mercy to our oppressed and plundered 
provincials. Beware, too, of provoking the wretched. Their 
patience may he tried too far. Bememher that even when 
robbed they still have arms. 

When the long-coveted province at last shall 
receive you as its lord, control with a curb your 
temper, control not less your greed. Pity our ruined 
“allies.” You see that those states are now mere 
skeletons sucked dry of their marrow. Consider 
what the laws enjoin, what the Senate commands, 
the rich rewards that wait upon integrity, the decree 
so well deserved with which the Senate blasted 
those Pirates’ pillagers, Capito and Numitor . 1 Yet 
what avails the “ sentence ” ? Look out, Chaerippus, 
for an auctioneer to sell your rags, and, since Pansa 
would rob you of all that Natta 2 left you, why, 
learn—to keep your counsel. What insanity to 
throw your passage - money 3 away after all the 
rest! In former days no such complaints were 
known as now ; the sting of loss was not so sharply 
felt in times when our “ allies ” were still prosperous. 

1 Cossutianus Capito, governor of Cilicia: condemned for ex¬ 
tortion in his province, which was notorious as the headquarters 
of pirates. Of Numitor nothing is known. 

2 Chaerippus, a Cilician accuser. Pansa and Natta are typical 

Roman governors. 3 I.c. to Rome, for an appeal. 
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They had not long been conquered, and every house 
was still a place of wealth, with money piled high. 
The Spartan shawl was found there, too, and purples 
from Cos. Side by side with pictures by Parrhasius 
and statues by Myron there stood the breathing 
ivory of Pheidias, and works of Polyclitus were to be 
seen everywhere: few were the sideboards then but 
could show “ a Mentor. ” 1 Then from their different 
provinces began Dolabella, and Antonius, and Verres , 2 
the temple-robber, to carry home in their deeply 
laden ships their smuggled spoils. Peace had her 
trophies greater yet than War. But now the tiny 
plot of land will be seized, and our “allies” plundered 
of their few yoke of oxen, their small herd of mares, 
the very sire of their stud : yes, and at last even of 
their Household-gods, if any statue there be to attract 
the eye, any solitary deity still left within his 
little shrine. These things are treasures to them 
now, for these are now their best. Perhaps you may, 
and with good reason, despise the unwarlike Bhodians 
and the perfumed Corinthians. M hat need you 
apprehend from those be-resined warriors or from 
the whole race of “Smooth-legs”? But have a care 
of the shaggy-haired Spaniards, of the regions of 
Gaul, of the Illyrian sea-board. Hands off, too, from 

1 The names are of Greek artists of the third, fourth, and 
fifth centuries B.c. 

2 Roman governors who plundered the provinces of which the) 
had charge. 
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those tillers 1 of the soil who keep Rome’s belly full, 
and leave her all her time for Stage and Circus. From 
those what can you win, to compensate for so heinous 
a crime, seeing that Marius" but lately stripped the 
lanky Africans of their very waistbands ? Above all 
be careful that no serious wrong be done to men filled 
with the courage of despair. You may filch from 
them all the gold and silver they possess. Even 
then you will leave them their swords and bucklers, 
their javelins and helmets. The plundered still have 
weapons. 

125 - 145 . I am not delivering rhetorical commonplaces ; 
but am speaking in grave earnest. If you and your staff 
are just and righteous in all your dealings , then make any 
pretensions you like to noble birth, and no one will question 
them; but if you are ambitious, lustful, and rapacious, 
your high birth will only expose you to greater shame. 

What I have stated now is no phrase-making: it 
is truth. Conceive that I am reading to you one of 
the Sibyl’s leaves. If your official suite is blameless, 
if there is no young “ Lovelocks ” trafficking in your 
judicial awards, if your wife gives no cause for 
scandal, nor hovers about the places of assize, round 
all the towns, eager as harpy with crooked talons to 
swoop upon the treasure, then may you well trace 
your line from even Ficus , 3 and, if high-sounding 

1 The Africans. 2 See note 4 on p. 6. 

3 Son ot Saturn: in some traditions the first king of Italy. 
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names tickle your ears, may range among your 
forebears all the Titan warriors, aye, even mighty 
Prometheus: then adopt for yourself a great-grand¬ 
father from any Theogony you please. But if you 
are swept along by lust and ambition, if you break 
rod after rod upon the bleeding hacks ol our “ allies, 
if you gloat over axes blunt from use and execu¬ 
tioners worn out, then the high station of your ioie- 
fathers, rising up in judgment against you, throws 
a bright glare upon your deeds ot shame. The 
higher the delinquent stands, the more conspicuous 
his every fault. What does it avail that) oui grand¬ 
father was the founder of the temple where you affix 
forged seals to wills, and that full in view of you 
there stands a triumphal statue of your sire ? What 
does that avail, when you muffle your head with a 
Gallic hood for a disguise, and set out lor a night 

of debauchery ? 

146-182. Just think of the scandalous conduct of the 
aristocrat Later anus, a man of consular rank , who with his 
own hands drives his carriage and team along the public 
roads , and frequents the lowest pothouses. A slave who 
acted like him would be sent to work in chains. 

Bight past the ashes aud the bones of his an¬ 
cestors sleek Lateranus 1 bowls swiftly along in his 
carriage, and with his own hand, his very own hand, 
our coachman-Consul locks the drag upon the wheel. 

i Probably Plautius Lateranus, consul-designate in a.p. 65. 
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It is after dark, no doubt; but still the moon sees, 
still the stars fix upon him their accusing eyes. His 
term of office ended, Lateranus will take whip in 
hand in the full light of day, and if he meets a 
friend, of however venerable years, think you he’ll 
wince ? Nay, he will give the first salute, a salute 
with his whip, and then will unfasten the truss of 
hay, and shake the barley out for his tired team. 
Meantime, while, after true Numa ritual, he is 
sacrificing his fleecy victims and a russet steer, 
even in presence of Jove’s high altar he swears by 
none but the Goddess of Nags and the portraits 
daubed upon the reeking stable-walls. What more ? 
When it takes his fancy to celebrate again the rites 
of—the pothouse, where they turn night into day, 
see, running to meet him comes an Oriental fellow, 
well greased with the inevitable unguent, an Oriental 
hailing from the Jews’ Gate . 1 In true landlord 
style he greets him “Lord” and “Master,” as also 
does the bustling hostess with her jar of wine for 
sale. You may palliate his fault and plead, “ Why, I, 
too, did just the same in my young days.” No doubt; 
but of course you have ceased to do it, and have not 
too long nursed your folly. Let your first essay in 
vice be brief. Some faults there are that should be 
shorn away with the first budding of the beard. 

1 Probably the Porta Capena is meant, where was a Jewish 
quarter. Cf. Mart. ii. 2. 5. 
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Indulgence is for boys. But Lateranus, who sallies 
forth to the Baths and to the drink-shops with 
their awnings and advertisements, is old enough for 
soldiering, for garrison-duty by the rivers of Armenia 
and Syria or by the Rhine and Danube. He might 
use his prime to assure the safety of—a Nero. Come, 
Caesar, send your Deputy- Governor to take ship at 
Ostia. Yes, but first send to seek him in the noble 

_pothouse. You will find him at table with some 

cut-throat, rubbing shoulders with sailors, thieves, 
and runaways, hangmen and bier-makers, with a 
priest of Cybele, too, sprawling upon his back, 
his timbrels silent. There you have liberty and 
equality : the cups are common property: no one lias 
a separate couch : no one a table apart from the rest. 
What would you do, Ponticus, had you one of his type 
for a slave? Beyond a doubt you would pack him 
off to your Lucanian estate or to your barracoons 
in Etruria. But you of the blue blood of Troy can 
find excuses for yourselves, and what would shame 
a working-man will grace a Volesus 1 or a Brutus. 

183-210. Other members of the nobility have sunk stilt 
lower and actually appear upon the St aye. The people too a re 
not free from blame, for they sanction such conduct by con¬ 
senting to look on. Under the tyranny of Nero these nobles 
might have been excused, for to refuse to appear upon the 
Stage then might have involved death; but nowadays they 

l Noble uarnes from old Roman history. 
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have nothing of the hind to dread, and yet they degrade 
themselves to the level of clowns and pantaloons. Surely any 
man of honour would rather die than stoop so low. Bad as 
all this is, the worst yet remains to be told. Borne in these 
days has seen a Gracchus fighting publicly in the arena as 
gladiator. Nay, more, he chooses to fight as a retiarius, in 
order that he may have his face uncovered and be recognized 

by all. 

What if none of the cases that I cite are so gross 
and shameful as not to leave yet worse remaining 1 
Damasippus, 1 when he had squandered his estate, 
leased out his voice for the Pantomime, as player in 
Catullus’s shrieking Ghost . 2 That nimble Lentulus 3 
also acted the Laureolus to the very life, and to my 
thinking deserved a real crucifixion. Nor are the 
spectators to be pardoned. They show themselves 
more callous even than the actor, when they can sit 
and gaze at the buffooneries of patricians, listen to 
a Fabius playing his part with bare feet, and allow 
themselves to laugh at a Mamercus 4 taking his stage- 
whacks. What matters it how great the bribe 
luring them to this moral suicide ? They do the 
same in these days of ours, with no Nero to compel 
them; right readily they do it, and even at sports 

1 Unknown. 

2 A pantomime of Catullus, a well-known writer for the stage 
in the time of Nero. 

3 Lentulus, a patrician: Laureolus, a famous brigand whose 
crucifixion was represented on the stage. 

4 The Fabii and Mamerci are types of noble birth. 
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where only a praetor is presiding. Yet suppose 
one’s choice to lie between the Stage and execu¬ 
tion_which were the better ? Could death itself 

scare any man into accepting the role of Thymele’s 
jealous mate or playing to Pantaloon Corinthus ? 1 
Yet why marvel that a noble plays butfoon when an 
emperor turns harper? What lower depth than 
this except the Gladiators’ School ? There indeed 
you have the real scandal of the Town, a Gracchus 2 
in the arena. And yet he has no gladiator’s helmet; 
he fights neither with round shield nor curved 
falchion. No, he refuses all such gear, refuses it, 
despises it. He will have no visor, not he, to hide 
his face. See how he swings his trident. See how 
he lunges out with his right arm ; he misses the 
throw of his casting-net; now he raises his bared face 
to the spectators’ seats, and llees right round the 
arena, where none can fail to recognize him. We 
must believe our eyes. There is the gold cord 
reaching down from the collar of his tunic and 
dangling from his tall shoulder-guard. I protest 
the “ Pursuer ” 3 has had to bear a disgrace shaipei 
than any wound in being set to fight with Gracchus. 

211—230. None could be named of more aristocratic 
birth than Nero , yd he surpassed the crime of Orestes without 

1 The Jealous Husband and the Pantaloon were standing 
characters in the mimvs. For Thymele see note 2, j>. 6. 

2 Typical for a noble, 

3 The usual antagonist of the rdiarius. 
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his excuse. But indeed the worst of all his enormities was 
his appearance on the Stage as a public singer . What would 
his great ancestors have thought of this ? 

Were the people granted freedom of election, who 
could be so lost to shame as to hesitate at setting 
Seneca above Nero, Nero whose adequate punish¬ 
ment would call for more than one ape, one serpent, 
and one sack ? 1 The crime of Agamemnon’s son 
was similar: the motive makes the difference. 
Orestes at the prompting of the Gods avenged his 
father slain in his cups; but he did not pollute 
himself with the murder of Electra, nor with the 
blood of his Spartan spouse; he never mixed 
poison for his kin, he never sang upon the Stage, 
and he did not write the “ Epic of Troy.” 2 Which 
indeed of Nero’s acts all through his cruel, savage 

O 7 Q 

tyranny more loudly called for vengeance from the 
sword of A erginius or from the united arms of Yindex 
and Galba ? 3 Such the feats, such the accomplish¬ 
ments of our blue-blooded liege, who gloried in pro¬ 
stituting his rank, in degrading himself by singing 
on a foreign stage, to win the bit of parsley which 
makes a crown in Greece. Let him deposit such 
trophies of his voice upon the images of his ancestors, 
lay down before the feet of the founder of his line 

1 See note 1, p. 182. 

- Au epic composed and publicly recited by Nero. 

All three ussisted in deposing Nero. 
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the trailing stage-robe of Thyestes, or the mask of 
Antigone or of Menalippe, 1 and hang his harp on 
the great marble statue. 

231-2G8. The aristocrat Catiline would hare laid Tome 
in ashes but for Cicero, the man of humble origin, who 
defeated his schemes, and won for himself as great gloiy as 
Augustus at Actium. Jllarius and the Dccii ucie plebeians, 
and Servius Tullius was the son of a slave-woman, and yet 
Tome counts these among her greatest worthies, while the 
sons of Brutus the consul were executed as traitors. 


What more exalted lineage could one find than 
that of Catiline or of Cethegus 1 ~ \ et see them plot¬ 

ting a midnight massacre and the firing of our houses 
and our shrines, as though they had been sons of the 
“ Breeches-wearers,” 3 and had had savages of Gaul 
for ancestors. See them attempting deeds deserving 
to be punished with a shirt of blazing pitch. W ell 
that our consul is on the alert to counter their 
attack. This humbly-born “upstart” of Arpinum, 
so lately a mere country-knight in Rome, at every 
point protects the frightened citizens with guards¬ 
men armed to the teeth. Every hill in Rome is the 
scene of his energy. And so within the City walls 
and in the garb of peace lie gained titles and renown 
as glorious as any that Octavius von b> foict 


i Tragic parts acted by Nero, . . 

• CatLJand Us £23^, 

3 Gallia Narbouensis was also called Biacat.i ( 


because of the native dress>. 
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• 9 . vi arms in the Leucaclian seas, or snatched upon the 
fields of Thessaly with a sword so oft imbrued with 
slaughter. 1 But a true Borne it was, a free Borne, 
that hailed her Cicero Author of her being, “ Father 
of Fatherland.” From Arpinum too came one 2 who 
for a daily wage toiled on the Yolscian uplands over 
his master’s plough, who later on would have the 
knotty vine-stick broken across his pate for a dawdler, 
when haply his pickaxe flagged at his entrenchment- 
work ; but none the less was he the man who 
grappled with the Cumbrians, who faced the supreme 
crisis of the State, who, single-handed, saved the 
panic-stricken City. So, when the ravens, which 


never yet had lighted on goodlier corpses, were 
swooping down upon the slaughtered Cimbrians, 
his noble colleague was adorned with only second- 
best wreath. Plebeian were the souls of the Decii, 3 
plebeian too their name; yet these the Nether 
Deities and Mother Earth accepted as the full equiva¬ 
lent tor all Borne’s legions, all our allies, all the 
chivalry of Latium. More precious were the Decii 
than all they saved. It was the offspring of a slave- 
woman ' who won by merit the purple, the diadem, 


Actinia, scone of the battle, 31 b.c., is near the island 
Leucus. rhilipjii, scene of the victory over Brutus, 42 B.C., is 
in Macedonia, not, as stated hero, in Thessaly. 

~ Marius. 


3 P. Deeius y 
lives to save* the 
205 B.C. 


r» i 

i. ms son ol the same name sacrificed their 
Roman armies, the father in 340 b.c., the son in 

4 Servius Tullius. 
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the insignia of Quirinus, and who was the last of 
our good kings ; whereas the traitors who essayed to 
unbar the City gates to the banished tyrants were 
the Consul’s own sons, of whom the cause ot im¬ 
perilled liberty might well have claimed some 
gallant feat of arms, to win the praise of Codes, of 
Mucius, of the Maid who swam the Tiber, then our 
empire’s boundary. 1 A slave it was who told the 
Senate of the guilty plot, 2 and who, albeit a slave, 
was worthy the lamentations of Rome’s matrons ; 
but on those others fell just retribution by scourge 
and axe, the first axe wielded by the hand ot Law. 

2G9-275. Yes, better be a son of Thersites and like 
Achilles than a son of Achilles and like Thersites. Yet , 
after all , the longest Roman pedigree but carries gou back to 
some shepherd (or something worse) in that old sanctuary of 

Romulus. 


Better your father were a Ihersites, while )ou 
resembled the grandson of Aeacus and could handle 
Vulcan’s arms, than that an Achilles begat you, to be 
a second Thersites. And no matter how far you hark 
back, no matter how far you trace your name, still 
you must draw your origin from that notorious 
Sanctuary. Whoever was the founder of )oui 
family, he was either a shepherd or—what I hesi¬ 


tate to name. 

1 Horatius Codes, Mucius Scuovola, ami Cloelia, types of old 


Roman heroism. 


Vindicius. 
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SATIRE X 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES 


[On the whole, the most celebrated of Juvenal’s satires. 
Johnson’s imitation, “The Vanity of Human V is lies, 
has a recognized place in English Literature. le eme 
was probably suggested to Juvenal’s mind by the Second 
Satire of Persius and by [Plato] Alcibiades II. In s l )lte ol 
its powerful rhetoric, its dazzlingly brilliant word-painting, 
and its dramatic vigour, very notably displayed in the account 
of the fall of Sejanus, the satire has been severely criticized 
bv some modern editors. In addition to the vie --nown 
versions of Gifford, Dryden, Stapylton, and Holyday, those 
of Sir John Beaumont and Henry Vaughan are mentioned 

by Mayor.] 


1-27. Few among mankind can discern uhat is nally 
good for them. The things that we most covet whether 
eloquence, physical strength , or wealth and grandciu, oo 
often prove our ruin. Most of all does the pursuit of riches 

expose a man to peril. 


The whole world over, from Gades 1 to far-off Ganges 
in the Land of Dawn, few there be who can clear the 
mists of error from their eyes to discern a blessing 

1 The modern Cadiz. 

127 
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from a curse. Does Reason’s light ever guide us in 
our fears or our hopes? Fair though the way may 
seem on which you venture, yet how often you rue the 
struggle and the fulfilment of your desire ! Whole 
households have been overthrown ere now through 
the prayers of the master being granted by the 
compliance of the gods. In peace and war alike we 
strive after what will only be our bane. The ruin 
of many a man has been wrought by his own 
eloquence, his impetuous flow of speech. Confidence 
in his strength and superb muscle proved the de¬ 
struction of a certain great one. 1 More still are 
smothered by the wealth that they have piled up with 
inordinate pains, and by properties that surpass all 
their neighbours’ estates as the British whale dwarfs 
the dolphin. Thus it was that in the reign of terror 
bodies of troops by Nero’s orders surrounded Lon¬ 
ginus’s 2 house and the opulent Seneca’s broad plea¬ 
sure grounds, and beset the sumptuous mansion of a 
Lateranus ; 3 but how seldom does your executioner 
intrude into the garret of the poor. If you start on a 
journey before daylight, though you carry but a few 
articles of simple plate, yet with them will you carry 
the dread of bludgeon and cold steel, and you will 

1 Milo of Croton, the famous athlete. 

C. Cassius Longinus, a distinguished jurist, banished by 
Nero. 

J Plautius Lateranus, consul-designate, a.d. 65: put to death 
by Nero. 

•r 
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quake at the shadow of the reeds as they wave in 
the moonlight: whereas your empty-handed traveller 
will sing his song in the very face of the highway¬ 
man. The first prayer with most men, the prayer 
best known in every shrine, is for riches—that our 
wealth may grow: that ours may be the portliest 
money-chest in all the Forum. 1 But not from 
earthenware is poison quaffed. That peril is upon 
you when you take a jewelled goblet in your hand, 
or when within the broad beaker of gold the wine 

of Setia glows. 

28-53. It was quite natural then tfc.t among the sages 
of the past there should have been one philosopher who wept 
at the follies of mankind and another who found food Jor 
merriment in all human affairs, and that , too, though he 
never saw the ridiculous sights of our modern world—such 
as the absurd pomp and ceremony at the Circensian games. 

Do you not therefore deem it well that laughter 
always stirred one sage, 2 while grief depressed the 
rival teacher, 3 whene’er he crossed his threshold to 
step forth into the world ? Consider: within the reach 
of all there lies the easy criticism of a sneering laugh: 
but where—this is the marvel—where was the fount 
that filled the other’s eyes ? Democritus would ever 
shake his sides with laughter, although the cities of 

1 People kept tlieir money-chests at the banks in the Forum. 

« Democritus of Abdcra, “ the laughing philosopher.” 

8 Heraclitus of Ephesus, “the weeping philosopher.” 

K 
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his day were innocent of our state-robes, official 
purples, lictors’ rods, sedans and Praetor’s court. 
What, if he had seen our Praetor high uplifted in 
his stately car, towering aloft amid the dust of the 
Circus, arrayed in Jupiter’s Tunic, and trading from 
his shoulders the broidered gown witli its purple 
folds ? What if lie had seen the great round 
crown too heavy for human neck to bear ? The 
slave who has to hold it is all a-sweat, the public 
slave, who, to bate the Chief Citizen’s pride, stands 
beside him on the car. The Bird too—forget it not 

O 

—whose perch is the sceptre of ivory: the horn- 
blowers on this side: on that, hard by the bridle- 
rein, Pome's proud citizens in their snowy garb— 
the lon 0 drawn escort marching on in front, their 
love purchased by the Dole deep buried in their 
pouches. But even in those days every encounter 
wdtli his fellow-men but gave him food for mirth; and 
his wisdom furnishes proof that even in “ the land of 
mutton-pates” 1 and beneath a foggy sky men may 
be produced whose lofty lives afford us lofty models. 
He would laugh at the anxieties no less than at the 
enjoyments ot the crowd, aye, sometimes at their 
tears, while, lor himself, just bidding Fortune and 

her frowns go hang, and shooting forth at her the 
finger of scorn. 

Abdera in Thrace, the birthplace of Democritus, was proverbial 
lor tlie stupidity of its inhabitants* 
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54-113. Are we then to conclude that all the things for 
which men pray to the gods are either useless or injurious ? 
Well power at any rate seems nearly always to bring min 
on its possessor. Look at the case of Sejanus, hurled from 
the height of grandeur and popularity, and perishing by a 
degrading death, amid the exultation of the noud. He 
would have been far happier, had he been content to be a 
petty provincial magistrate. So Sejanus was evidently 
wrong when he grayed for rank and wealth , and the same 
is true of Crassus, and Pompcy, and Julius Caesar himself 
A despot is pretty certain to die a violent death. 


Must we then regard as useless or even mis¬ 
chievous the objects of the prayers that ve uige 
legitimately with our waxen offerings upon the 

knees of Deity ? 

Some men are ruined by their greatness, victims 
of Envy’s might: whelmed by the long and 
brilliant record of their own renown. Fallen are 
now their statues: fallen they follow submissively 
the rope. The axe driven home now hews to frag¬ 
ments the very wheels of the triumphal cars, and 
crashes among the limbs of the harmless necessary 
nags. Now roar the flames. Now by dint ot 
bellows and of forge that head, but yesterday the 
object of a people’s adoration, is ablaze. Mighty 
Sejanus 1 crackles in the flames. Soon from the 
bust of him who was second to only one in all the 


' L. Aelius Sejanus, for a time prime favourite of Tiberius, 
executed for treachery to the Emperor, a.d. 31. 


Leg. 
ant vel 
peruiciosa 
puteutur. 
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world they will be fashioning pipkins, basins, frying- 
pans—aye, vessels meaner yet than these. Ho! 
wreathe your homes with bay. Ho! lead to the 
Capitol a giant steer with the spots auspiciously 
obliterated. Sejanus is dragged off by the hook of 
the executioner. What a sight to see! There is 
general rejoicing. " What a lip ! ” they cry. “ What 
a countenance! Believe me, I never liked the man. 
But what charge brought him down ? Who was the 
informer ? By what approvers, with what evidence, 
could it be driven home ? ” 

Not these destroyed him; but from Capreae 1 there 
came a letter pompous and verbose. “ It is enough. 
My questioning is done. But what is Remus's 
rabble doing ? ” Why, it takes (it always does) the 
side of Fortune, and for a sentenced criminal has 
only curses. That same populace, had Nortia 2 
smiled upon her Tuscan, had the old Emperor been 
caught off his guard, would be this very moment 
hailing Sejanus as “ Augustus.” But long ago, ever 
since votes have ceased to count for cash, it has shed 
all “ public care.” Power, office, armies, everything 
once lay within its gift. Ah ! how its might is 
fallen: to-day its anxious longings are but these— 
Food and the Paces. 

“ I hear there will be many victims.” 

1 Where Tiberius lived in seclusion from a.d. 27. 

The Etruscan goddess of Fortune. Sejanus was born in 
Etruria. 
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“ Doubt it not. The furnace has room for all.” 
“ Near the Altar of Mars I met my friend Bruttidius, 


and ghastly was his face. I greatly tear lest our 
‘ Ajax in defeat ’ may wreak his vengeance for not 
being well supported. 1 Come, let us run at full 
speed, and, as he lies upon the river-bank, trample 
on Caesar’s fallen foe. But our slaves must see 
the deed, lest one of them, denying it, should seize 
his master by the throat, and hurry him all terror- 

stricken into the clutches of the law.” 

Such was then the talk about Sejanus: such the 


smothered whispers of the crowd. Do you wish to 
have as many morning visitors as Sejanus, to be as 
rich, to bestow the highest curule otiice on one, to 
set another over the Forces, and to be the recognized 
“ guardian ” of the Emperor, squatting with lus herd 
of astrologers on yon narrow peak of Capreae ? At 
any rate you would like to have your cohorts of spear¬ 
men, a staff of Knights of the higher grade, and a 

Praetorian bodyguard. Why not desire it? Even 

those who lack the will to slay would fain possess 
the power. Yet what fame or what success is worth 
this price—pain balancing pleasure in exact pro¬ 
portion ? Say, would you don the state-robe of the 
wretch now dragged in the dirt, or rather be a 

i “ Aiax ” represents Tiberius. As Ajax, when he lost the 
prize in the award of the armour, madly slew the sheep, so 
Tiberius, thinking he was badly supported in the Senate, may 

take vengeance on the people. 
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“ Eight Worshipful ” at Fidenae or Gabii, pronouncing 
judgment upon weights and measures, or a tattered 
Aedile at lonely Ulubrae, breaking up pots that fail 
to reach the standard? Sejanus then, you will 
admit, knew not what he had best pray for; because 
in praying for too much honour, in coveting too much 
wealth, he was but rearing story on story of a lofty 
tower, only to have the heavier fall, when it toppled 
over in awful ruin. What overthrew a Crassus and 
a Pompey, what ? And what the man who tamed 
our proud Eomans and brought them underneath his 
lash ? 1 Why, what but the unscrupulous pursuit 
of power and the prayers of ambition granted by the 
gods out of sheer spite ? Seldom a king goes down 
to Ceres’ son-in-law 2 without a mortal wound. 
Seldom dies a despot by a bloodless death. 

114-132. The ambitious schoolboy prays for the eloquence 
of Demosthenes and Cicero; hut it was just their eloquence 
that proved their ruin. If Cicero had confined himself to 
writing poetry , and Demosthenes had been content to go on 
■working in his father's smithy, neither would have had so 
terrible a fate . 

The boy, whoever he be, who still goes a-wooing 
the Goddess of Learning so cheaply with his poor 
little copper, and is squired to school by a slave- 
urchin, to carry the little book-box, even now is 


1 Julius Caesar. 


2 Pluto. 
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beginning to pray for the eloquence and fame of 
Demosthenes or Cicero, and prays fur it the whole 
vacation through. But it was their eloquence that 
was the ruin of both those orators. It vas the licli 
and full-flowing flood of genius that swept them 
both to their death. Genius had hand and head lopt 
off; but never have the Rostra dripped with the life¬ 


blood of a paltry pleader. 

“ Oh ! Rome, 1 child fortunate of my great con¬ 
sulate! ” Cicero might have scorned the sword of 
Antony, had all his eloquence been such as that 
Verses even so absurd I should rather claim as mine 
than that inspired Philippic of brilliant renown that 
stands the second on the roll. How cruel, too, the fate 
which snatched away that other mighty man, at whom 
even Athens stood amazed, that cataract of eloquence, 
controlling still as with a bridle the crowded theatre. 
Surely he was born under the frown of Heaven, the 
curse of Fate, who, at the bidding of a father (himself 
all blear-eyed with fumes of red-hot metal) deserted 
for the rhetoric-school the coals, the tongs, the anvil 
where the blades were forged, and the god of the 


grimy smithy. 

1 “Me consule” here is commonly rendered ‘‘ 1 “ ”? y 
sulate,” and the usual view of the passage saonus o b„ that C 
boasted that Rome was “born anew '... h.s oons Wf* 

says “ natam” not “renatam," and h.s c am. cally °*> “ 

this, that, as Rome owed her salvation to b. n, he »..ght cal her 
his child and speak of himself as the author ol her bun 0 , 

li pater patriae.” 
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133-187. Many yearn after military glonj; but haw 
worthless that is as a rule ! Most commonly the end of the 
ambitious warrior is defeat and disgrace. Hannibal poisons 
himself in exile. Alexander sighs for other worlds to conquer, 
and soon has tocontent himself with just so much earth as malces 
his grave. Xerxes , after invading Greece with an innumer¬ 
able host, after defying nature , and raging at the elements 
for baffling him, returns to his palace in woeful plight. 

The spoils of war, a breastplate hung upon a 
stump that serves for trophy, a battered helmet 
with dangling cheek-piece, a chariot-yoke docked of 
its pole, a flagstaff from a concpiered man-of-war, 
a doleful captive sculptured aloft on a triumphal 
arch—these are esteemed blessings too great for 
man. Things such as these it is that every captain, 
Roman, Greek, foreigner alike, has striven to grasp. 
Here he has found incentives to face pain and peril. 
So much more keenly do men thirst for fame than 
for virtue. Who nowadays embraces virtue for her¬ 
self apart from her rewards ? Yet ere now has the 
ambition of the few laid low their native land: 
ambition and the craving for applause, for an epitaph 
carven upon stones that shall stand sentry over their 
ashes. Those very stones shall the spiteful energy 
of a barren fig-tree yet rend asunder; for “even the 
tomb decays. Place Hannibal in your scales. How 
many pounds weight will you find now in that 
piince of commandc*"] ? And this is he whom 
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Africa could not contain—Africa that is lashed on 
one side by the Moorish main, that stretches thence 
to the waters of the sunny Nile, and then away to 
the nations of Ethiopia, a second land of elephants. 
He adds Spain to his empire, he clears the Pyrenees 
with a bound. Nature has barred his path with her 
Alp and her snow. He rives the rocks and cleaves 
the mountain-side with vinegar. Now he lays lus 
hand on Italy; but he must still push on. “ It is all 
naught,” he cries, “unless with my Punic warriors I 
storm the gates of Pome: unless this hand shall 
plant my standard in the very heart ot the Subura. 
What a sight, what a subject for a caricature, the 
monster of Gaetulia and his rider * a leadei blinded 
of one eye! What, then, is his end? Fie upon 
Glory ! He in his turn of course is conquered and 
flies post-haste into exile. See him there, that 
illustrious suppliant, a gazing-stock foi all, ciouched 
at the palace-gates, until His Highness ot Bitlrynia 
may condescend to wake. That soul which once 
turned the world upside down is to be quenched not 
by sword, not by sling, nor yet b) javelin. No, 
for Cannae and for Cannae’s mighty slaughter see 
the retribution wreaked by—only a fingei-ring. G° 


1 Sec note on p. 15. 

2 Hannibal rode on bis sole surviving elephant. 

3 Prusias of Bithynia, with whom Hannibal took re ug. 

4 The poison with which he destroyed himse 
to have been concealed in his ring. 
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to, madman ! Scour the bleak Alpine heights: and all 
for what ? To win the wonder of schoolboys and be 
a theme for speech-days. One world is not large 
enough for the stripling of Pella. 1 He frets, unhappy 
soul, at the limits of this narrow earth, as though he 
were imprisoned within the cliffs of Gyarus or in 
tiny Seriphus. 2 Ah! but wait till he has set foot in 
the Brick-bakers’ City: 3 a stone coffin will suffice 
him then. ’Tis only Death reveals what puny things 
men’s bodies be. The world gives credeuce to the 
tale that long ago ships sailed athwart Mount Athos, 4 
and indeed to all the daring mendacities of Grecian 
story. Yes, we believe the surface of the sea was 
paved with those same ships and made a solid 
carriage-road: we believe those tales of rivers 
drained to their depths, of streams that were drunk 
dry when the Mede broke his fast, yes, all that 
Sostratus 5 keeps chanting till he sweats again. But 
what was our hero’s plight, when, after Salamis, he 
got him home again—he, who, like a true barbarian, 
would in his fury Hog the North-West and the South- 


East winds, that never suffered such indignity before, 
no, not in the dungeon^ of Aeolus—this man who 


1 Alexander the Great was born in the town of Pella. 

Rocky islets used as places of banishment. 

3 Babylon, famous for its brick walls. 

4 Xerxes n- 1 hip-canal through Mt. Athos. 

^ An unkno; .. poet who seems to have described the exploits 
of Xerxes. 
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had bound in bonds even the mighty Shaker ot the 
Earth ? 1 (Truly was it a credit to his kindness that 
lie deemed it not a case for the branding-iron too. 
A master such as this would any god have tolerated ?) 
But what then was our hero’s plight on his leturn? 
Why, with a single galley he came home, over seas 
of blood, while the prow could scarcely push its path 
through the multitude of corpses. Such penalty 
does glory, the coveted glory, too otten exact. 

188-288. The prayer for long life is almost universal, 
a prayer offered by young anal old alike. 1 ct old age is 
only a time of misery. Consider its physical rcpulsiveness , 
its loss of all powers of enjoyment, its innumerable maladies 
and, worse still, the decay of memory and of the other mental 
faculties. Even if mental vigour remain, old age has to pay 
the penalty of endless bereavements. The old man often sees 
his younger kindred dying before him. Nestor curses the 
destiny that has kept him so long alive. How much better 
for Priam and Hecuba, had they died long years before they 
did , when Troy was still at the height of Us prosperity. 
Turn to the great figures of Homan History, such as Marius 
and Pompey. In their case what did length of days mean 

but defeat and ignominy ? 


“Grant a long span of life, grant many >ears, 
0 God ! ” That is your petition ere years have marred 
your comeliness : in bloodless old age aho that 
your one prayer. But. al.! by what endless, by what 
grievous troubles that lingering age is haunted! 1 ic 

1 Poseidon. 
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face, think first of it, now hideous and repulsive, now 
so fallen from its former state. An ugly hide now 
takes the place of skin. The cheeks are sunken, all 
lined with wrinkles: see, such wrinkles as an aged 
monkey, now at last 1 a mother, may find and scratch 
upon her aged cheek, away beneath the shade of 
Thabraca’s 2 wide-spreading woods. The young have 
many points of contrast. One is comelier than his 
fellow, and he than a third; another again is 
much stronger than his neighbour; but the old all 
look alike—limb and voice both palsied, the scalp 
hairless, the nose a-drivelling like a baby’s, the 
gums unfenced with which, poor creature, he must 
mumble his bread. Now is he grown loathsome to 
wife, to child, to himself: nay, even Cossus, the 
fortune-hunter, is like to turn from him in disgust. 
The dulled palate has no more relish for wine or 

lliea f.See, yet another sense gone! What 

pleasure can he win from songs of minstrels, how¬ 
ever famous, what pleasure from a Seleucus, or from 
those other “ stars ” that glitter bright in cloth of 
gold ? Or what matters it to him where he sits 
in the theatre so vast, who hardly now can catch 
winding of horns or trumpet’s blare ? To reach 


1 Sec a note by Mr. E. I. Robson in the Classical Review, 
xxii. 215a, where a statement is quoted from the Director of the 
Melbourne Zoole.. Cardens, that “ the female ape does not bear 
young until very In., i.i life." 

2 Now Tabarka in Tunis. 
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his ear the slave must bawl, when he announces 
company or tells the time of day. \et further, the 
scanty residue of blood within his frozen frame now 
fever’s fire alone can warm. Around him hover in 
battalions maladies of every kind. Should you ask 
their names, more readily could I recount the para¬ 
mours of Oppia, the patients killed in a single 


autumn by Themison’s 1 treatment, the partners 
cheated by Basilus, or the orphan-wards by Hirrus. 

Nay, I could run over more quickly the list 
of mansions now owned by the worthy whose razor 
once made harsh music on my manly beard. One 
old man ails in the shoulder, another in the loins, 
another in the hips, another having lost both eyes is 
envious of the one-eyed. This man’s bloodless lips 
take food from fingers not his own, and he who once 


would grin from ear to ear at sight of dinner now 
only gapes like a young swallow, to which its mother, 
hungry herself, conies flying with her beak well 
stocked. But worse than any failure of body is the 
loss of mind, that with it brings forgetfulness of the 
very names of one’s own slaves, of the face of the 
friend who was a guest at last night’s dinner, nay, 
even of the children one has begotten and brought 
up. By a heartless will the next of kin are set aside, 
the whole estate passing to a mistress in return 
for services not to be named. . . . But even if t ie 


i 


There was a 


famous physician of this name. 
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old man’s mind be unimpaired, yet must he conduct 
his children to their burial, gaze upon the funeral pyre 
of a loved wife or brother, gaze upon urns that 
hold the ashes of his sisters. This the forfeit that 
length of days must pay, to grow old amid ever 
fresh bereavements, thick-coming griefs, sorrows ever, 
ever the mourner’s garb. The King of Pylos, if you 
accept the high authority of Homer, was an example 
of longevity inferior only to the crow. Happy man ! 
you say; aye, surely happy lie, who staved off death 
during so many generations, who now is telling in 
three figures his long tale of years, who so oft has 
sipped the wine of the recurring vintages. Ah! 
pause, I pray you, pause a moment and listen to 
his plaints at Fate’s decree, at the inordinate 
length of his life’s thread, as he gazes at his bearded 
warrior-son upon the funeral pyre, and asks the while 
of all his friends around, why must he needs survive 
so long, what crime of his could thus inflict upon 
him such slowly lingering life. From the mourner 
Peleus, bereft of his Achilles, we hear the same com¬ 
plaint, and from that other parent 1 who sinned not 
when he mourned for dead his Ithacan still on 
the sea. Troy would have been still unscathed: 
Priam would have passed to join the shade of Assa- 
racus with gorgeous obsequies, borne shoulder-high 
by Hector and the band of brothers amid the tears 

1 Laertes, father of Ulysses, the Ithacan 
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of the Trojan women, Polyxena rending her robe and 
with Cassandra leading the dirge, had but his life 
been earlier quenched, quenched before Paris yet 
had laid the keel of his adventurous bark. So length 
of days vouchsafed him—what ? All that he loved 
he saw in ruin round him, his Asia perishing by fire 
and sword. Then the poor tottering warrior put oil 
his diadem, took up his arms, only to be felled before 
the altar of the mighty Jove, like a decrepit ox, 
which, long since rejected of the ungrateful plough, 
offers to the master’s knife a lean, a weary neck. 
Still not unworthy of a man was the death that 
Priam died. But see his queen. His queen survived 
him, only to scowl, to yelp, to snarl in semblance of 
a do^. 1 I hasten to our own worthies, passing the 
King of Pontus 2 by and Croesus, who by the eloquent 
lips of Solon “ the Just” was charged to bethink him 
of the last round in the race of lite. So, too, banish¬ 
ment, a prison-house, Minturnae’s swamps, the bread 
of beggary in conquered Carthage 3 — these wei e 
effects of the self-same cause. What being more 
blest than our great countryman 4 could Nature all 
the world over, could liome in all her histoiy, ha\e 
produced, if, after leading round the streets his 

1 According to legend Hecuba was changed into a dog. 

2 Mithridates. 

3 Marius flying from Sulla hid in a swamp at Minturnae, but 

was caught and imprisoned ; later on he lived as a beggar in a hut 
on the ruins of Carthage. * Pompey. 
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train of captives and all his pomp of war, he had 
breathed out his soul in glory, just ere he stepped 
from his car in his Teuton triumph ? On Pompey Cam¬ 
pania had with judicious foresight bestowed a—fever. 
For this indeed he should himself have petitioned 
Heaven ; but the public prayers of many a city pre¬ 
vailed, and so his destiny and that of Rome saved 
his head for the time, only to lop it off in the day 
of defeat. Lentulus 1 escaped that horror; Cethegus 
was spared that penalty, passing unmutilated to the 
grave ; Catiline lay dead but not dismembered. 

289-345. There is no mother who does not pray /or 
beauty for her boys, and yet more earnestly for her girls. 
Yet Lucretia’s story serves as an awful learning of the perils 
of a fair face. Even a boifs good looh are too often a grave 
danger to himself. The chances are he will fall into rice 
and be ruined ; or, if he preserve his chastity, he may fare 
as did Bellerophon and Hippolytus. Or turn to a more 
recent case, that of Silius, who fell a victim to the lust 
of an Empress. 

The anxious mother, as her eye lights on a shrine 
of Venus, prays under her breath for beauty for her 
boys, but for her girls in louder tones, and even grows 
fastidious in her petitions. “ Why find fault ? ” some 
one says : “ Diana’s beauty is Latona’s joy.” Ah, 
but Lucretia’s end forbids the prayer for a beauty 

1 Lentulus and Cethegus were chief accomplices of Catiline in 
his conspiracy. 
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like hers. Gratefully would Verginia have worn 
Rutila’s deformity, surrendering her own charms in 
return. A son, again, if of unwonted comeliness, 
keeps his parents always miserable with anxiety. 
Rare is the union of charm and chastity. What 
though a severe household of the old Sabine model 
may have bequeathed to him traditions of a pure 
morality, though bounteous Nature, too, with 
generous hand bestow upon him a spirit chaste, a 
cheek flushed with the glow of modesty (and what 
more can Nature, stronger than any keeper, than 
any safeguard, vouchsafe to a young man ?), still he 
may not keep his manhood. Seducers, lavish and 
unscrupulous, make bold to tamper even with parents. 
Such confidence is felt in bribery’s power. But no 
plain-featured boy was ever mutilated by a tyrant 
in his grim dungeon-tower; no bandy-legged youth, 
no scrofulous pot-bellied hunchback was ever the 
object of a Nero’s lust. Go to now, plume yourself, 
if you will, upon the beauty of a son for whom 
perils yet worse in ambush stand. He will become 
Paramour-general. He will have to fear all the 

penalties that a husband’s vengeance may exact; 
nor is he likely to have so much better luck than 
Mars himself that he will never be caught in a trap. 
Moreover, sometimes indignation wreaks penalties 
more than is allowed by any law to indignation—in 
one case a fatal stab, in another a scourging that 
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draws blood or perhaps the torture of the mullet. 
Well, your Eudymion will become the paramour of 
some married lady whom he loves, but before long— 
when a Servilia offers him money—of one whom he 
hates. Her he will strip bare of all her finery ; for 
what is there that any of them, be she an Oppia 
or a Catulla, will deny to her passions ? A fallen 
woman’s whole being is centred there. 

“ But, if he is chaste,” you say, “ what harm then 
in his beauty?” Nay, but what did all their stern 
virtue avail Hippolytus and Bellerophon ? Why, 
Leg. Phaedra 1 flushed crimson at the cold refusal and 

llliCC 

deemed herself insulted; Stheneboea 2 blazed with 
wrath no less than the Cretan princess: so both 
aroused themselves to vengeance. Then woman is 
most pitiless when hate is goaded on by shame. 

Decide what counsel, think you, should be given 
the man whose “ bride ” the wife of Caesar is resolved 
to be. 3 Poor wretch! at once the best and comeliest 
scion of his noble house, see him swept on to death, 
victim to Messalina’s eyes. Long time has she been 
sitting there arrayed in wedding-veil, awaiting him. 
The Imperial purple is spread upon the marriage- 

1 Pliaedra, daughter of Minos, king of Crete, tempted in vain 
her step-son Hippolytus. 

- Bellerophor. was proof against the guilty passion of Sthene¬ 
boea, wife of his host. 

3 Mcssalina yielded to a guilty love for C. Silius, consul- 
designate, and went through a form of marriage with him, 
a.d. 47. 
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couch in the public gardens. The dowry of a million 
sesterces will be tendered in time-honoured form. 
Augur and witnesses will be in attendance. Thought 
you this a secret, Silius, shared by but a few ? Nay, 
with no maimed rite will she be made bride. Declare, 
then, your decision. Defuse assent: you die before 
lamp-lighting. Commit the crime : you gain a little 
respite, until the news, the gossip now of Town and 
populace, shall reach the monarch’s ears. The shame 
of his own hearth he will be the last to learn. Mean¬ 
while, obey commands, if just a few days’ life be 
worth the price. Whichever you may think the 
easier, the preferable course, still must that dainty, 
handsome neck of yours be bowed before the heads¬ 
man. 

346-366. What is the upshot of it all? Should men 
never pray? If you are wise, you will leave it to the gods 
to give what they will. They know letter than we what our 
true needs are. But if you must pray and sacrifice, then let 
your petition he for health of mind and body, and for a brave 
and patient heart, for ivliich death has no terrors. These 
things you can acquire for yourself. If we have wisdom, 
we have everything, and Fortune has no power over us. 

Shall men then offer up no prayers ? Leave, if 
you seek my counsel, leave to the gods themselves 
to judge what is most meet for us, most suited to 
our case. The gods will give us—not what is 
pleasant, but what is best. Man is to them dearer 
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than to himself. We, urged on by impulse, by blind 
and violent desire, pray for a wife and offspring; but 
what the children will be and what the character 
of the wife, this is the secret of the gods. But, if 
some petition you still must put up, and vow at a 
wayside-shrine your meat-offering of holy sausages 
made from the small white porker, then pray for 
healthy mind in healthy body; pray for a brave 
heart, unhaunted by the dread of death—one that 
esteems long life as least of Nature’s boons, proot 
against any hardship, unmoved by anger, free from 
lust, one that regards the sufferings of Hercules and 
his cruel labours as more to be desired than all the 
chambering and revelling and feather-couches of a 
Sardanapalus. The medicine I prescribe you can 
yourself administer. At any rate, the one narrow 
path to peace lies through virtue. Where Wisdom 
abideth Fortune hath no divinity. We ourselves 
it is who deify her and enshrine her in Heaven. 



SAT I UK XI 


A CONDEMNATION OF THE PREVALENT LUXURY OF 

THE TABLE, FOLLOWED BY AN INVITATION TO A 

SIMPLE DINNER. 

(A Letter to Pcrsicus) 

[An invitation to a simple dinner. It is at the time 
of the Megalesian games and therefore early in April. 
(Nothing is known of the persons to whom the Satires 
XI.-XVI. are addressed. They may he all fictitious.) 
Lines 186 sqq. give us perhaps a worse idea ot Juvenal 
than anything else that we know of him. Even Professor 
Mayor, in spite of his high appreciation of Juvenal’s moral 
earnestness, writes of this passage: “I cannot see how to 
acquit these verses of flippancy.” The subject ot the satire 
may have been suggested by Horace, Epp. i. 5. It has 
been translated by Congreve in Dryden’s edition. I he 
orderly flow of the composition is marred by one or two 

lengthy digressions.] 

1-55. An epicure , if wealthy , is an object of admira¬ 
tion: if poor, a laughing-stock. JVe should adapt the cost 
of our table to our means. Many waste so much of their 
substance on dainty fare that they are at last fain to turn 
gladiators , and content themselves with the coarsest diet.^ In 
all the circumstances of life keep in mind the rule “ Know 

119 
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thyself.” One should attempt nothing beyond one's powers. 
What end awaits you when all your money has been spent 
on gratifying your palate , and your gluttony still grows 
apace ? You will have to part with your ring , the badge 
of your rank , ami beg in the streets. An old age of want 
is what the spendthrift has to fear more than an early death. 
The stages of his progress are these: he makes a fine show 
on borrowed money, then goes bankrupt, and finally flics 
from Borne to Baiac. That is thought no disgrace , and 
leaning Borne would not cost him a pang but that he must 
miss the Baces for the year. There is no sense of shame in 
the world now. Who cares if Modesty has left Borne for 
good ? 

Your wealthy Atticus, if a sumptuous diner, is con¬ 
sidered smart, your bankrupt Rutilus crazy. What 
indeed meets with more of the world’s mockery than 
a purse-pinched epicure ? At every social gathering, 
public bath, lounge, theatre, the talk is all of Rutilus. 
For though that young and lusty frame could bear 
so well the helmet’s weight, and though his blood is 
warm within him, ’tis said that, not indeed compelled, 
yet not prevented, by the Tribune, he is about to sub¬ 
scribe to the rules, to the despotic conditions, of the 
Gladiators School. Resides him you see many for 
whom the money-lender, so often duped, lies now in 
ambush by the market entrance. These are the people 
whose sole object in life is to be found in their 
palate. Why, the most miserable specimen of them all, 
one whose ruin is imminent—a mere tottering wall, 
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as it were, with the light beginning to glint through 

_even he diues just for that reason all the more 

magnificently. Until bankrupt they go on ransack¬ 
ing all the elements for dainties. Price never balks 
their appetite. Indeed a nearer view will show that 
the greater the cost the greater their enjoyment. 
And so no scruple do they feel in raising money to 
throw away again by pawning their silver dishes or 
breaking up the bust of a mother, no scruple in giving 
four hundred sesterces for epicure’s diet upon platters 
of earthenware. Thus it is that they are reduced to 
the gladiators' mess. So it makes all the difference 
who buys the dainties. The thing in Rutilus is 
extravagance: in the case of Ventidius it wins an 
honourable name; his wealth makes it respectable. 
Kmhtly should I despise a man who, though he maj 
know how much higher Atlas is than all the other 
mountains of Libya, has still to learn how wide the 
difference between the modest purse and the iron- 
bound coffer. That is a Heaven-sent command, that 
Know Thyself, one to be graven on your heart, 
to be pondered thoughtfully, alike whether you are 
seekin" a wife or coveting a seat in our august 
Senate"; for even Thersites did not claim the corslet 
of Achilles which brought Ulysses into such con¬ 
tempt. Again, if you aspire to plead some critical 
case in court, one with momentous issues, you should, 
first of all, take counsel of your own heart, and inform 
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yourself what kind of man you be, an impassioned 
orator, or a wind-bag of the Curtius and Matlio type. 
Make a true estimate of yourself and keep it in view 
in all things, whether great or small, yes, even in the 
purchase of a fish: lest you set your heart on mullet, 
when purse stops at gudgeon. With growing appetite 
and shrinking purse what is to be the end, when your 
ancestral wealth and substance have disappeared into 
a maw that devours alike income and silver plate, 
live stock and landed property. In such a case, 
when everything else is gone, last of all the knight’s 
signet passes out of the family: Pollio thrusts out a 
now disjewelled hand for alms. Not the untimely 
urn nor the too early grave should be Luxury’s chief 
bugbear: nay rather, old age, more dreadful yet than 
death. These are the usual stages. First the money 
borrowed at interest is frittered away at Home 
under the lenders’ very eyes. Soon, when but the 
merest trifle is left, and the usurer wears an anxious 
look, they give leg - bail and post away to Baiae 
and its oyster-suppers. Absconding from ’Change 
is nowadays no more disgraceful than shifting one’s 
quarters from the bustle of the Subura to the 
Esquilir.e. There is but one grief, one pang, to 
trouble them in their exile: it is to miss for one 
whole year—the Races. Not a suggestion of a blush 
lingers in their cheeks. Modesty is now a laughing¬ 
stock, and few would stay her flight from Rome. 
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56-182. You are to dine with me to-day , Persicvs , and 
you will be able to judge whether my practice and my principles 
agree. My table will be as simple as Evanders. All the 
fare provided will come from my own farm and got dm. 
The worthies of the good old times would hare deemed such 
a meal a veritable banquet. In the days of Cato and 
Fabricius the taste as regards both food and furniture was 
as simple as could be. Our soldiers knew nothing of Cheek 
art , and would break up the works of famous masters to 
decorate a horse or a helmet. Yet heaven was neam to 
us then. Nowadays your fashionable folk cannot cat their 
dinner unless the table rests on an ivory support, a silur 
one would be despised. 1 ou will find no iioiy in myhousi. 
My attendants arc plain country-boys. I have no pro¬ 
fessional carver. There will be no Spanish dancing-girls 
That may be fit sport for the smart set, but it does not suit 
people like me. For entertainment you shall hear Homer 

and Virgil recited. 

To-day, Persieus, you shall see whether I fail lo 
present in my manner of life and in practice what I 
preach so prettily. Do I extol a dinner ol herbs, 
though a gourmand in disguise ? Do 1 oidei 
“ porridge ” to impress the bystanders, but whisper in 
the servant’s ear “ pastry' ? As I am pioinised ) 
company, you shall find in me a veiy E\ under, a ^ 
you will come like the hero of Tiryns or that guest 
who, though of lowlier estate, was also linked with 

1 In the legend Evnndcr gave hospitable tat.simple entertain; 

meat to Hercules (born at Tiryns) and Aeneas, the 

was burnt on Mount Oeta, while the latter was drowned 

Nuwicius. 


Leg. 

vitic tibi 
moribus 
et rc, 
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Heaven by ties of blood, and was translated to the 
skies by water as the other was by fire. 

Now listen to your bill of fare, enriched by no 
products of the market. My farm at Tibur will 
provide the fattest of sucking kids, the tenderest of 
all the flock, killed ere it learnt the taste of grass or 
had taken heart to crop the shoots of the drooping 
willow. He has in him more milk than blood. 
Next, wild asparagus which my steward’s goodwife 
left her spinning to gather. Then, huge eggs kept 
warm in a hay-band and served with the very hens 
that laid them. I have grapes for you, too, which 
have been kept half the year, yet are fresh as 
when upon the vines: pears also from Signia and 
Tarentum, and from the same basket apples that 
could challenge the orchards of Picenum. They 
smell as if just plucked ; but you need not fear them, 
now that their autumn harshness has been mellowed 
by the frost, and they have rid themselves of the 
perils of acidity. A truly sumptuous feast this 
would have made for a senator in olden times. Then 
a Curius 1 would gather in his modest garden and 
with his own hands set upon his humble hearth a 
dinner of herbs, such as in these days is disdained 
by the grimy wretch digging in heavy leg-irons, who 
has memories . ..ay •jury pig’s-fry in the steaming 

1 Manius Cur .)entatus, conqueror of Pyrrhus and a model 
of old Roman shr y. 
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cookshop. It was an old-world custom to reserve 
for holidays the flitch of smoked pork that hung 
in an open rack: to set bacon belore the family 
only on birthday-feasts, with no fresh meat but 
what the chance of a sacrifice might supply, do 
share a treat like this some kinsman thrice dubbed 
Consul, who had captained armies in the field, and 
held the office of Dictator, would leave Ins work 
betimes and homeward trudge, shouldering his mat¬ 
tock fresh from its conquest of the hillside. In 
days when men quailed before a Fabius or the iron 
Cato, before a Scaurus or Fabricius, 1 nay, when Ins 
own colleague had to fear a stern censor’s austerity, 
no one would deem it a thing to reckon among lile s 
serious interests what kind of tortoise might per¬ 
chance be floating on Ocean’s wave, to make a 
dazzlingly fine sofa-head for some blue-blooded son 
of Rome. The couches then were small with sides 
unornamented, and the bronze head-rest would show 
a rude figure of an ass’s head wearing a garland 
round which the romping village children played 
their games. So the fare was then as simple as 
the house and furniture. In those days the rough 
Roman soldier had not yet learnt to admire Greek 
art. If at the sacking of a city he found among Ins 
loot chalices from some great artist’s hand, he ro -e 

1 All these names arc types of the frugality and - e r J 
early days. 


Z.t-7. 

rigidi' 
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them up, to give his charger trappings to be proud 
of, or to emboss his helmet with the wild wolf of 
Komulus, tamed by our imperial destiny, and with 
figures of Rome’s Twin-Founders in the cave and 
the unclad War-God hovering aloft as he descends 
with shield and spear—a sight with which to affront 
the gaze of the poor doomed enemy. And so they 
served their porridge on plain Tuscan delf. What¬ 
ever silver they possessed all glittered on their 
armour. Everything in those days might well 
make one envious, if in the very least inclined that 
way. r l hose too were days when the divine presence 
in the shrines was nearer to mankind. Then it was 
that once, near midnight’s hour, through the midst of 
Rome a Voice from Heaven was heard resounding for 
the Gauls were hastening on from Ocean’s marge, and 
the deity failed not to give prophetic warning. Such 
were Jove s admonitions : such was the care that he 


bestowed upon the commonwealth of Latium, clay- 
iigure though he was, as yet unspoilt by any gold. 
Those days saw dinner-tables of home-make, fashioned 
ot native wood. For uses such as this the timber 
would be stacked, if ever the wind uprooted some old 
walnut-tree. But nowadays the rich have no enjoy¬ 
ment in their dinner, no relish- for the turbot or the 


enison : the very perfumes and the roses become 
nauseating: unless the table be of vast circumference, 

ivory, a gaping leopard on hind 


and rest on 
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w carved from the tusks that we fetch from 
Syene's Portal 1 or from the land of the lithe blacka¬ 
moors or of the yet blacker Indians, or tusks that 
mayhap were shed by some brute monster >n an 
Eastern forest, when they had grown too huge an. 
heavy for his head. It is the ivory lha gives an 
appetite, the ivory that stimulates digestion. - 
folks like these a silver table-leg would be as m cl 
despised as a finger-ring of iron. Therefore wo,, 1 
avoid the purse-proud guest, who, making 

£L.J~.2 

L*. —■ r«, >• «»'. 1 " “ 

ounce of ivory : not even dice nor corn.teis of tin 
substance. The very handles of my knives are bid 
of bone; and yet no dish is ever thereby tamU. 

nor does the fowl cut up the worse 

you find my carver one that would * adno^ 

lodged champion ^ ^ ^ of J’clt*. 

pupil he of your professor « < ■ soW s’ 

armed with blunt knives, cuts up - 

i i oave <nzelles pheasants, ami 
breasts, hares, boais, gazette, p . . wWe 

flamingoes, and African Wl1 j ° (ine _ 0 f 

elmwood. 2 My wait.ng-lad is but „ r 

No adept he at filching vemson crdU 
guinea-fowl. He has not passed beyond 

/ , v n ie first Cataract of tHo 

: ■„ ... 
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Leg. 

et magno: 


stage, and is barely initiated into the petty larceny 
of scraps. A boy clad simply, but well protected 
from the cold, will hand you common mugs that cost 
a few coppers. No Phrygian nor Lycian page will 
be found at my house, none bought from a slave- 
dealer at a prodigious price. When you ask for a 
thing ask in Latin. My servants all are dressed 
alike: no curls, but hair cut short and to-day combed 
only because of company. That boy there is the 
son of a hardy shepherd, that second boy of a cow¬ 
herd. That other, again, with well-bred look and 
well-bred modesty of bearing, just what should mark 
the wearers of the shining purple, sighs for his 
mother whom he has not seen for so long, and sadly 
yearns for the little cottage and the kids he knew so 
well. His voice is not yet broken. He has had no 
schooling in lewdness, has never had his arms 
smoothed by art, and is not troubled w T ith false 
shame. He will serve you with wine racked off 
upon the hills from which he comes himself, beneath 
■whose crest lie has played. He is, in fact, the 
fellow”-countryman of the w’ine that he serves. 


You may possibly look for the songs of Gades and 
the immodest dan' ng-girls, wdiom brides with their 
husbands beg M3 them gaze upon, although a man 
would blush but to name such things in their 

O 


presence. (All ° 
sights far mor' 


ame, women care for such 
we. They are more excitable 
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and their passions quickly stir at the suggestion of 
eye and ear.) But in my lowly home such follies 
find no place. The click of castanets, soDgs too 
corrupt for harlots’ lips, and all the ingenuities of 
pruriency may well be left to those whose lloois of 
Spartan marble are slippery with wine—the wine 
that they spit out. As to such we make allowance 
for their rank ; but gambling is scandalous, adultery 
no less is scandalous for—middle-class folk. When 
your rich men do such things, we only style them 
“gay” and “smart.” Our feast to-day will offer 
sport of a different type. You shall have readings 
from the “Tale of Troy” and from Haro’s sonorous 
lines, which dispute the palm with his rival’s song. 
AVhat matters it what kind of voice recites such 

verses as theirs ? 


Leg. 

faciuut) 


183-208. So cast all your cares and worms to the winds 
and give yourself a holiday. The Laces uie now pioceedii g 
in the Circus. I can even hear the exulting cheers wluci 
proclaim the victory of the popular colour. Such amus - 
menls suit the young. For my part I should rat ter as 
in the sun and wear a loose-fitting dtess. 0 al J 25 

holiday and you may go to the hath as eatly as you 
But you could not live like this for many days together. 

Pleasures soon pall, indulged in too freely. 

But now a truce to trouble. But business aside, 
and treat yourself to a welcome rest. When had 
you the chance before of idling a live-long daj 
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Not one allusion to the money-market will be 
allowed; nor must you let bitter unspoken thoughts 
gather in your heart, because your wife sometimes 
goes out at early morn, and comes home late, and 
breeds suspicion by her gown all wet and tumbled, 
hair disordered, cheeks and ears flushed. Hey, 
presto! Divest yourself of all your cares upon my 
threshold. There forget the worries of house and 
servants, their breakages and wastefulness. Above 
all, forget the ingratitude of friends. Meanwhile, 
the gazing crowd is celebrating the feast of our Lady 
of Ida, Mother of Heaven, the feast of—the Napkin. 1 
There sits the Praetor himself, for all his triumphal 
state the victim of horseflesh, and, if I may so say 
without offence to our numberless and overgrown 

o 

population, all Pome to-day is at the Circus. Hark 
to the burst of cheering that strikes upon the ear. 
I gather “ Green ” has won. For were it losing, you 
would see this Pome of ours as woebegone, as sore 

O 1 

bewildered, as when her consuls were whelmed in 
Cannae’s dusty whirlwind. 

Let our juniors go there and gaze. Cheering and 
risky odds and a smart girl to sit beside are all very 
well for them. Letter for our poor wrinkled skins 
to absorb the spring sunshine, and be relieved of 


1 r .ic Megalosian Games and Races wore held in 
(V 1 .c, the “mighty mother” of the gods. The 
verting was the dropping of a napkin. 


honour of 
signal for 
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ceremonial dress. Now you may boldly go at once 
to the Baths, though still there lack a solid hour till 
noon. But you could not repeat this for several 
days together. Even such a life grows wearisome. 
Sparing indulgence sweetens pleasure. 


SATIRE XII 

Catullus’s escape from shipwreck : an attack 

ON LEGACY-HUNTERS 

(A Letter to Corvinus ) 

[This purports to he a letter to a friend named Corvinus. 
Juvenal is celebrating the safe return of their common 
friend Catullus after a stormy voyage, and describes ironic¬ 
ally, and perhaps incredulously, the dangers through which 
Catullus has passed. The description is not very clear, nor 
the humour of a high order. Juvenal passes on from his 
expressions of thanksgiving for the safe return of Catullus 
to a vehement attack upon legacy-hunters, into which he is 
led by anxiety to defend himself from the suspicion of 
interested motives. ‘‘ Catullus,” he says, “ has three 
children: so I have nothing to expect from him. It is 
only the childless rich that are courted nowadays by 
friends.”] 

1-82. To-day I keep holiday in honour of the safe return 
°f my friend Catullus , who has had a marvellous eseape from 
a fire at sea, from lightning and from shipwreck. JVhen 
things were at their worst, he steeled himself to jettison all 
his treasures in o nr o save the ship. Even the mast had 
to he so 'ijiced, an < things looked desperate, when the wind 
lulled an l he sun shone out brightly, and so the ship at 
last made '$ way safely into the Portus Augusti. 

162 
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More welcome to me, Corvinus, than my own birth¬ 
day is this morning’s dawn. To-day the altar of 
turf is decked to receive the victims vowed to the 
Gods. I bring 1 for the Queen of Heaven a snow- 
white ewe-lamb, and a fleecy offering to match is 
to be sacrificed to the Goddess whose buckler of war 
is the swarthy Gorgon’s head. But the victim in store 
for Tarpeian Jupiter is jerking impatiently the long 
length of his rope and tossing his head ; a spirited 
young steer, in faith, ripe for the ritual of temple and 
altar,°ripe for his baptism of wine. Too proud is he 
to suck any longer at the udder of his dam. Already 
he is butting the oak-trees with his sprouting horns. 
Had I large private means, means to match my in¬ 
clination, it is a bull I should be dragging off—a bull 
fatter than Hispulla’s self, and lazy from sheer bulk. 
None of your home-bred kine should it be : nay, but 
one whose blood proclaimed the succulent Clitumnus 
pastures, whose neck demanded a slaughterer tall: 
such a one should pass to its death, to celebrate the 
home-coming of my friend, still shaken by his recent 
terrible experience, wondering still to find him¬ 
self alive. Not only Ocean’s perils but Heaven’s 
thunderbolts as well have left him unscathed. Dense 
darkness had wrapped the firmament in one un¬ 
broken cloud, when flame flashed forth and smote 

i To the three Capitoline deities—Juno Regina, Minerva, 
Jupiter. On the centre of Minerva’s shield was fixed the Gorgon 

Medusa’s head. 
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the yards. Each man made sure he had been struck 
himself, and in the horror of the moment felt the 
very worst of shipwrecks could not match a fire at 
sea. But there are always incidents of this dreadful 
kind when a storm gets up—in a poem. Look! 
Listen! Here is a new phase of peril and pity; 
though it is true that what remains to tell is but a 
detail of the same adventure: is, however terrible, 
still a commonplace experience, vouched for by the 
votive pictures in so many shrines. (’Tis really 
Isis who supports our painters, 1 as all the world 
knows.) Similar then was the calamity that befell 
our friend Catullus. The hull was now half filled 
with water, and its mast was swinging, as the waves 
heaved up now this side of the ship, now that, and 
all the grey-haired skipper’s skill could lend no aid. 
Accordingly, Catullus sets about compounding with 
the gale at the cost of a sacrifice. Perhaps he took 
a hint from the beaver’s plan of making a eunuch of 
itself, hoping to save its life even at the cost of its 
pouch (for only too well is it aware of the drug it 
carries in its groin). “ Overboard with mine! Yes, 
all that is mine,” Catullus kept shouting: ready to 
fling to the waves his choicest treasures, his purple 
draperies, fit even for a dandy like Maecenas, and 
other fabrics to dyed on the very backs of the 

1 The temple of f :i was the favourite shrine for votive paint¬ 
ings offered by persons saved from shipwreck. 
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sheep through the quality of the rich pasture (not 

but what the wonderful water with its mysterious 

virtues and the climate of Baetica 1 too assist). Nor 

did he hesitate to cast away even his silver plate, 

the salvers made by Parthenius," and a three-gallon ?j.J ) ‘ r e p a r r ender 

mixing-bowl, fit to quench the thirst of a Pholus 3 ti.enius,” 

miAl O ’ 1 , supposing 

or of Madam Fuscus herself. Over too went that t h e 
his silver baskets and dinner plates innumerable: 
many a carven cup, too, touched of old by the lips Domitian 

of that master of craft who bought Ins way into 
Olynthus, 4 But who else now — where iu all the 
world lives there another man foolhardy enough 
to put life above silver plate, safety above riches ? 

I know men, who, far from making money to live, iu 

their blind depravity live only to make money. 

Most of his goods are now going overboard, but 
even sacrifice brings no relief. So, at last, under the 
stress of misfortune, the skipper is reduced to lower¬ 
ing his mast—with an axe. ’Tis thus be gets him¬ 
self out of his straits. But what a desperate pass, 
when to save your ship you have to cripple her. 

Go to, now; commit your life to the winds i put 
your faith in rough-hewn timbers, with four finger- 


i One of the ancient divisions ol Spain : 


the niodt’Mi Andalusia 


practically. 

2 An engraver. . ^ Lapitliac was 

1 A 7T "w,,'Tc” wifctf Fuses seems to l«e bee, 

a huge drinking-bowl. T1 * Philip of Maccdon. 

notorious for tippling. 
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breadths of pine-wood (or seven, if extra thick) 
between yourself and death; but, as you take on 

Leg. board your bags of bread and your big-bellied wine- 

resspice ^ ^ e ^j mes y 0ur axes —f or uge s fc orms 

However, now that the sea had fallen and lay 
smooth: now that our voyager’s auspicious hour was 
come, and his destiny prevailed o’er wind and wave 
alike: now that the Fates in merry mood wrought in 
white thread, and spun with kindly hand a goodlier 
piece of work: now that the wind came on but little 
stronger than a moderate breeze, our bow made 
way, although in sorry plight, with its own sail (the 
sole surviving one) and with a spread aloft of— 
clothes, a pitiable make-shift. Now have the storm- 
winds died away: now with returning sunshine 
returns the hope of safety. Now leaps into view the 
towering height that lulus loved, and chose for his 
home rather than his step-mother’s own Lavinium: 
the height that had its name from the White Sow, 
whose marvellous udder so overjoyed the Trojans, 
the creature famous for her thirty paps. 1 When 
was the like ot them e’er seen ? 

At last the vessel passes within the shelter of 
the great structures that lie athwart and enclose 
the sea, the Pharos of Tuscany and the arms that, 
leaving Italy far behind, stretch out to meet mid- 


. lulus (or Ascanius) founded Alba Longa, leaving Lavinium to 
las step-mother. For the “ White Sow ” see note on p. 65 . 
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ocean and then curve back again. 1 Surely you 
can never deem any harbour of Nature’s giving so 
wonderful as this. But to resume. The skipper 
with his damaged craft makes for the tranquil waters 
of the sheltered inner basin, which a row-boat from 
Baiae might navigate, and there the crew, with 
crowns shaven for safety now assured, rejoice to tell 
the wordy tale of dangers past. 

83-130. Hasten then, slaves, and make ready for the 
thanksgiving-sacrifice. JPhen that is performed I will pay 
due reverence to my domestic gods. I have decorated my 
house and lighted my lamps, though it is morning. 1 ou 
must not question the sincerity of my rejoicing. Catullus, to 
whom I am doing such honour, has children of his own. 
JVhat can 1 hope from him? It is only to people with no 
family that legacy-hunters pay court. If a wealthy child¬ 
less man should have the most trifling illness, they would offer 
any sacrifice, however extravagant. An elephant even would 
not he too costly, if obtainable at all. They would be willing 
to sacrifice the finest of their slaves, nay, even their own flesh 
and blood, if that would win the favour of the dear patron, 
and secure mention in his will. Success, say I, to Pacuvius, 
the legacy-hunter. May he be as rich as Nero and be as 

little loved. 

Go, then, boys, with reverence alike oi heart and 
tongue, festoon the shrines, sprinkle the knives 
with meal, dress the altars of soft green turf. I will 

1 This harbour was made by Claudius and improved by Trajan, 
who added an inner basin. 
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follow anon, and, the all-important rite duly per¬ 
formed, will return home, where my little images 
in their sleek coats of brittle wax must have their 
dainty garlands. There will I seek the favour of 
my own domestic Jove, offer incense to my ancestral 
Lares, and scatter broadcast all the pansy’s hues, 
flow gay everything looks. My front door has 
mounted its tall branches, and in gala dress joins in 
the celebration with lamps ablaze in daylight. Yet 
all this need not rouse your suspicions, Corvinus. 
Catullus, in honour of whose return I rear all those 
high altars, has three little heirs of his own. Well 
may you wonder that any one should waste on so 
unprofitable a friend the value even of a sick hen 
just closing her eyes upon this world. Nay, that 
were an outlay too extravagant: not so much as 
a solitary quail will ever fall a sacrifice for a 
man with a family. But if rich folk, like my lady 
Gallitta and Pacius, childless both, have felt the 
slightest touch of fever, see how their colonnades 
are lined with votive tablets affixed with all due 
form : see how men are found to vow a hecatomb, 
not, it is true, of elephants, but that only because 
none are for sale in Pome, nor is that kind of brute 
bred on our Latin soil, nor anywhere beneath our 
skies. No, they were fetched from the blackamoors’ 
land, though now they browse on the trees in the 
domain of the Putulian Turnus, and are Caesar’s 
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private herd, 1 nor deign they to acknowledge any 
lower lord than an Emperor, seeing that their fore¬ 
bears were in the service of Hannibal the Tyrian, of 
our Roman commanders, of the Molossian King. 
and that once upon their backs they bore whole 
cohorts (no small proportion of the host) with 


towers marching into battle. 

Therefore 'tis not the fault of Novius nor of 

Pacuvius Hister, if “ Sir Ivory ” is not conducted to 
the altar to be sacrificed to my lady Galhtta's house¬ 
hold gods, as the only victim worthy of those lug r 
deities, worthy of their votaries. Indeed the secon 
of our pair, if only the sacrifice be allowed w. ^ (m) 
promise the tallest and best-looking “bitsiof 

in his domestic staff, or will bind the ^ 

on the brows of his serving-boys and handmaids, 

“■ should he have beneath his roof an Iphigema —. 
ri pe’ for wedlock, he will surrender her too to the 
altar, although he dare not hope that the Inn of 

fellow-countryman ! W Hat aie r 

1 «v ? Why if the sick man but elude the 

Funeraf Queen,* he will be captured like a hsh |n 
a lobster-pot: he will, after a service so really 

1 The imperial herd rf elephants was kept .mar A*' 

town of the Rutuli. secretly snatched from the 

s Euripides represents Iphigeuu as scciu y 

altar, while a land fa ot death. 

4 Libitina, the ancient Italian „ 
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admirable, unmake his former testament, and then 
may (I say may), in just one line, bequeath his all 
without reserve to l’acuvius. Then how triumphantly 
1 acuvius will strut about, when his rivals are dis¬ 
comfited ! Now you see how well 'twas worth his 
while to cut his Iphigenia’s throat. 


Ood grant Pacuvius long life—a very Nestor of 
a life: may his wealth rival Nero’s plunder: may 
he pile his gold mountains high: and may he love 


no oue, nor win another’s love. 



BOOK V 


SATIRES XIII."XVI. 

(Published probably about A.D. 128) 





















































































SATIRE XIII 


CONSOLATION TO A FRIEND WHO HAS BEEN CHEATED 

(To Calvinus) 

lA letter of condolence addressed to Calvinus, who had 
been the victim of a fraud. Juvenal remonstrates will. Ins 
friend for his nnphilosopllical attitude of mind. 1 In. sun 
actuallylost was not great: Calvin,, would not be ruined 
by it: a man at his time of life should not be surprml 
so ordinary and everyday a crime: to expect integ. ) 
that epoch in the world’s history was futile. to dun 
revenue was worthy only of a weak woman: m any case the 
criminal might well be left to the torments o! conscience. 

law, and end mnvili/inc in the satire , 

ZZ- Urrf: 

“ Juvenal is here almost a Christian. J 

1-70. Comfort yourself with the thought that guilt is sun 
to he punished sooner or later: if not m a court of aw J 
by the offended* own eonseienee. Mower you ha* Oe 
sympathy of the public, and the loss wdl not mn you. 

173 
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and took to a peasant’s sickle: in days when Juno 
was still a bashful maid : when Jupiter was living 
in a private station among the grottoes of Ida: 
days when there was as yet no merry-making 
among the denizens of Heaven above the clouds, 

O 7 

no Trojan page, 1 no handsome spouse of Hercules 
to act as cup - bearer, no Vulcan, who, his 
draught of nectar drained, would wipe from his 
arms the grime of Lipara’s stithy. Alone each 
godhead took his modest meal, nor was there such 
a mob of deities as now. The starry Heavens, 
content with a few divinities, pressed with less 
weight on weary Atlas. A certain somebody 2 had 
not yet won by lot the troublous realm of Ocean’s 
deep. There was no grim Tluto then with bis Sicilian 
bride. The Wheel, The Furies, The Rock, The Vulture, 
that dark minister of Vengeance, were not as yet. 
Hell was without a king or queen, and cheerfulness 
reigned below. Wickedness was a thing phenomenal 
in those days, days when ’twas thought a heinous sin 
that only death could purge, if a young man kept 
his seat before a grey-beard, or a boy before any 
one with hair upon his chin, though he might see 
in his own fathers house a greater store of straw¬ 
berries and higher heaps of acorn. So great the 
dignity ot four years’ seniority: so similar in kind 
the honour paid io venerable age and to the first 

1 Ganymede. 2 Neptune. 
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youthful down. But nowadays, if your friend, 
instead of repudiating his trust, gives back the old 
money-bag, rust and all, oh! what a prodigy of 
honesty! We must consult the Etruscan books . 1 
It is a case for a peace-offering of a ewe-lamb with 
a garland. Should I see a man of outstanding 
probity, I liken the portent to a child half man, half 
brute, or to fishes turned up by the startled plough, 
or to a mule with foal. I am as much perturbed 
as if it had rained stones, or a swarm of bees had 
settled in trailing cluster on a temple-roof, or a 
river had rolled to the sea a miraculous flood ot 
swirling, eddying milk. 

71-85. And here you are complaining indignantly o) 
the loss of a deposit. Others have been cheated of far larger 
sums , and the swindlers are always ready to (ah the most 
awful oaths that they have never had the money. 

And so you complain that your ten thousand 
sesterces have been embezzled by an impious fraud. 
But what, if your neighbour has lost two hundred 
thousand, deposited in just the same confiding manner, 
and another a still larger sum, a sum that his great 
money-chest could scarce contain, though crammed 
in every corner? So easy, so obvious a thing it 
is to ignore the eye of Heaven, if only no fellow - 
mortal knows. Mark his loud denial: mark the 

1 Soothsayers’ books, which explained how portents should be 
dealt with. 
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assurance of the hypocrite’s face. The fellow swears 
by the beams of the Sun, by the bolts of Tarpeian 
Jove, by the pike of Mars and the shafts of Cirrha s 
Prophet-God , 1 by the arrows and quiver of the 
Huntress Maid, and by the trident of Neptune, the 
Ancient of the Aegean: the bow of Hercules he 
throws in, Minerva’s spear, nay, every weapon in 
the armouries of Heaven. If he be a father too, 
he adds, “If I lie, I will eat with tears my own 
son’s brains boiled, and soused in Egyptian vinegar.” 

8G-119. Some believe only in chance and deny that there 
is a Supreme Being , and they will perjure themselves quite 
fearlessly. Others believe in the gods , but are willing to risk 
Heaven's anger rather than give up their gains. Moreover , 
they quiet their fears with the thought that the vengeance of 
Heaven is slow in coming and perhaps after all may never 
come. So they pluck up courage to swear the false oath , and 
they play the injured innocent , while their unfortunate dupe 
passionately reproaches the gods for their callousness or 
impotence. 

Some there are who ascribe everything to the 
chances of fortune, who believe that the universe 
moves of itself without a guiding hand, that it is 
“ Nature ” that regulates the alternation of light and 
of season. Such people will fearlessly lay their hand 
on any altar that you please. Another is afraid 
that punishment attends on crime. He believes in 


1 Apollo. 
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gods, yet forswears himself, and then communes thus 
with his heart: “ Isis 1 may pass what sentence she 
thinks fit upon my body, and may blast my eyes 
with her avenging rattle, if only, even with the loss 
of eyesight, I still retain the money whose posses¬ 
sion I deny. Consumption, sloughing ulcers, and a 
shrunken limb are a price worth paying lor that. 
Even a champion athlete, if penniless, would never 
hesitate (unless indeed he needed the drug of Anti- 
cyra 2 and treatment by a specialist) to pray for 
the gout that goes with wealth. For what avails 
the fame of lleetness, and what the olive-spray of 
Olympia, to a starving man ? Though the gods 
vengeance is heavy, assuredly it halts. So if the)' 
are extreme to mark every culprit, when will ni) 
turn come? Besides, I perhaps may find the Beit) 
forbearing. He often pardons an error such as 
this. Many commit like crimes with opposite 
results. One man by his rascality may earn a 
cross, another win a crown.” Thus lie haidens his 
heart, that deadly guilt has shaken with alarm. 
Challenge him now to swear before some holy shrine, 
and he will lead the way himself, ^ay, he is 
ready to drag you there and to press the test. In 
a bad cause let there but be effrontery in ample 
measure, and many will accept it ioi sincciit). 


» Blindness being prevalent in Egypt was often ascribed to the 
anger of the Egyptian deity Isis. 0 e 01t ‘ 
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Yet the fellow is all the while but acting a farce 
like The Runaway Slave of that fun-maker Catullus. 1 
And you, my poor fellow, bawl loud enough to 
drown the voice of Stentor, or rather as loud as 
Homer’s own God of War: “ 0 Jupiter, dost hear, 
yet not move thy lips, when, even though of 
marble or of brass, thou shouldst have spoken out ? 
Else why do we open our paper bags and lay our 
duteous incense in thy brazier, together with the 
sliced calfs liver and the white pig’s chitterlings? 
For all that I can see, there’s naught to choose 
between the images of you deities and a statue of 
Vagellius.” 2 

120-173. Listen to a few words of homely comfort from 
me, though I am no philosopher by profession. Reflect that 
yours is no solitary case, that on every side fraud and 
chicanery of all sorts abound. Why should you be more 
fortunate than your fellows 1 Indeed what you suffer from 
is almost trifling compared with the crimes of which some 
of your neighbours are the victims. Think of the cases of 
assassination , arson, sacrilege. Think of the poisoners and 
the parricides. Just spend a day in the Police-Court and 
you'll be ashamed to complain of your own petty sufferings. 
No one is surprised at what is an everyday phenomenon. 

Now, as a et-off, hear what consolation can be 
offered even by one unversed alike in Cynic lore and 

1 See note 2 on p. 118. 

2 Apparently a dull speaker, undeservedly honoured with a 

statue. 
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in the maxims of the Stoics (who, to be sure, are 
Cynics altogether—but for their shirts 1 ), one who 
is no admirer of Epicurus, so happy as he was in 
his little vegetable-garden. Critical cases must be 
treated by eminent physicians; but you may let 
yourself be bled by even an apprentice of 1 hilippus. 
If all the world over you can show no case of wicked¬ 
ness so horrible as this, I have no more to say. I do 


not forbid you then to thump breast with fist oi beat 
brow with open hand; for, of course, when vc ha\e 
suffered a bereavement, we must keep our door 
closed, and loss of money causes deeper groans and 
louder lamentations in a house than loss ot kin. 
When such calamity befalls, there is no counterfeit 
of sorrow. No one contents himself with rending 


the bare border of his garment, with torturing from 
his eye an unwilling tear. The tears are real that 
mourn the loss of cash. But if so be that ) ou find 
all our courts filled with the like complaints; it 
people, after their own acknowledgment lias been 
read out by the other party again and again, sti 
declare that the signature is forged, and tl< 
document is worthless, convicted though the) e 
their own handwriting and theii own seal, <) , ) 
the choice sardonyx treasured m their ivory casve 
why, come! come! what airs you give yourselt. 

1 The Cynics differed little from the Stoics except in 

dress, having given up wearing ^^““^^"t^Great. 

* A Philippus was physician to Alexander 
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Do you propose that you should be exempted from 
the common lot, because you, forsooth, are a white 
lien’s cockerel, while we are chicks of no account, 
hatched from unlucky eggs? Your trouble is but of 
the average kind, one that might be borne with- 

O' o 

out excessive spleen, if you would only turn 
your eyes on the truly heinous deeds. Compare the 
case of the hired assassin, or of the incendiary with 
his treacherous sulphur-match, starting the Haines, 
too, right at your door of escape. Compare the case 
of those who plunder some ancient temple of its 
massive chalices venerable in their rust, a nation’s 
offerings, or crowns mayhap dedicated by some 
monarch of olden time. Or if such treasures there be 
not, some pettier temple-robber comes upon the scene, 
to scrape the gilding lrom the thigh of Hercules or 
from the very face of Neptune, or to strip Castor of 
his gold-leaf. (Y by should he hesitate ? Oft ere 
now has one melted down a whole Thunderer.) 
Compare again the case ot those who compound 
poisons, of him who tra Hicks in them, of the mail 
destined lor the sea 1 —in a cow’s hide, in whose 
company ha:\t tate imprisons the innocent, unhappy 
ape. Net what a mere traction all this of the tale 
ot crime to vie , alliens," the Guardian of ltome, 

The pnnishi; i i : parricide was to l»e sewn up in a cow’s 

bide witn a dog, . <, a snake, and a monkey, and then to be 

tin own into the 

C. Luiiiius UailLu.-, Prelect ol tk*. City under Doiuitian. 
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must listen from rise of Morning Star till set of Sun. 
Would you know the ways of mankind, that single 
chamber may suffice. Spend a few days there, and 
when you leave it, call yourself a subject for pity— 
if you dare. In the Alps who wonders at goitre, or 
in Meroe 1 at a mother’s breast yet larger than her 
chubby babe? Who was ever astonished at a 
German’s blue eyes and yellow hair and greasy 
curls all twisted into tufts ? That is simply because 
in all those cases the type is uniform. To cope with 
the clouds of birds from Thrace, as they swoop down 
screeching, the warrior of Pigmy-land rushes to the 
front in his miniature armour; but speedily suc¬ 
cumbing to his foe he is snatched up and swept 
away through mid-air in a fierce crane’s crooked 
talons. If you saw this in our part of the world, 
you’d shake your sides with laughter; but there, 
though like encounters are continually witnessed, 
yet no one laughs, for there the whole army stands 

no more then one foot high. 


174-249. "Is the villain then," you ash, "to yet of 
vet-fnef” But how would his punishment, even hs exe¬ 
cution, advantage youl It would not tiring hr you: 
money, and revenge is Ratifying only to a small m ^ 
And yet how can he he said to have escaped who is l ft 
,he torture of an evil conscience l Remember kow Glaucus 
^nish^Mrely for a gnilly though! mat,,famn 


1 Iii Ethiopia. 
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Leg. 

solum 


has actually carried out a crime? Thenceforth he must 
hear about with him an accuser in his own breast, and he 
tormented to the end of his days with remorse and terror. 
Besides , one crime is sure to lead to another. Beyond a 
doubt the fellow will come to a had end, and then you will 
at last reali:e that the gods are neither deaf nor blind. 


“ Is there then,” you say, “ to be no punishment 
for that perjured creature, for his wicked fraud?” 
Imagine him forthwith haled away with extra heavy 
chains, for execution at our will and pleasure (what 
more could vengeance crave ?), still the old loss re¬ 
mains : never will you recover your deposit, and all 
the solace you can get trorn that headless carcass, 
from that dripping blood, will be the hatred of your 
fellow-men. 


Still, levenge, you reply, “ is a pleasure sweeter 
than life itself.” Yes, so say the uninstructed, 
whose passions you may see blaze up on trifling 
provocation, perhaps on none at all; indeed, how° 
e\er insignificant the cause, it is enough to inflame 
them, lou will not find Chrysippus uttering such 
a sentiment, nor that gentle soul Thales, nor the old 
sage 1 whose home was hard by the honey-dewed 
Hymettus, who never would have thought of sharing 
with his accuser the dose of hemlock in his grim 
prison-house. (Philosophy, blest power! divests us 


1 Chrysippus, the famous Stoic; Thales, the earliest of the 
Greek philosophers ; “ the old sa-e ” is Socrates. 
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by degrees almost of our natural defects and altogether 
of our delusions ; philosophy affords us our first lesson 
in right conduct.) For, indeed, vindictiveness is ever 
the delight of a nature stunted, weak, mean, as you 
may instantly infer from this, that it is women who 
take the greatest pleasure in revenge, let why 
suppose they have escaped, whom the consciousness 
of heinous crime holds in a state of terror and 
lashes with noiseless scourge, the soul acting torturer 
and plying the invisible whip ? Nay, most grievous 
is their punishment, more pitiless by far than any 
devised by stern Caedicius and Rhadamanthus; 1 for 
night and day they carry in their breast their own 
accuser. The Pythian Prophetess, in answer to a 
certain man of Sparta, declared that punishment 
would one day fall upon him for harbouring the 
thought of keeping back trust-money and brazening 
out the fraud by perjury. (Now his enquiry was, 
What was the mind of Heaven and whether Apollo 
urged him to the deed.) So he made restitution 
from cowardice not conscience, and after all lie 
proved the utterance of the shrine entirely vorth) 
of the temple and entirely true; for he was cut oil, 
with all his race, his family and kinsfolk, however 
far removed the line of their descent. Such punish¬ 
ment awaits the mere desire to sin. I he man "ho 

* Caedicius unknown ; Rhadamanthus, one of the jud D es in 
Hades. 
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in his secret heart designs a crime has all the guilt 
of its accomplishment. But what, if he has carried 
out his purpose ? In such case his disquietude knows 
no relief, abating not even at his meals; for then his 
mouth is parched as with a fever, then the food sticks 
and swells between his teeth. Aye, even the wine 
that is brought him he spits out, poor wretch: for 
him your costly old Alban vintages have lost their 
savour; otter a yet choicer kind, and a crowd of 
wrinkles gathers upon his brow, just such as the 
tart Falernian itself might cause. At night, if haply 
his misery allows him brief repose, if, after tossing 
all about his couch, his limbs at last are still, then 
presently he sees in dreams the shrine and altar of 
the outraged god, and that which weighs upon his 
heart with a peculiar horror—a vision of yourself. 
Your apparition, weird and colossal, shakes him with 
terror and drives him to confess. 

These are the men who quake and blench at every 
flash of lightning, who, when the thunder peals, faint 
at the very lirst rumbling in the heavens, as though 
the flame falling upon the earth was sent in anger 
and brought judgment with it, and came not of mere 
chance nor from the fury of the winds. If the first 
storm has done them no hurt, the next is feared with 
anxiety the more acute, emphasized by the respite of 
that interval of calm. Suppose again that they have 
had a touch of pleurisy with its fever and sleep- 
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lessness. Such they regard as slings and arrows of 
outraged Heaven. They think the sickness lias 
been discharged against them by an angry deity. 
They dare not vow to the altar a bleating sheep 
nor promise a cock’s comb to the gods ot their 
hearth. What may the guilty hope for on a bed of 
sickness ? What victim’s life is not worth more than 
theirs ? How fickle, how irresolute, is nearly every 
evil heart. In act of sinning men have daring 
enough and to spare: the difference ’twixt right and 
wrong they realize too late, after the deed is done. 
None the less Nature, fixed and unalterable, harks 
back to the habits so recently reprobated. Who 
ever yet could fix a halting-point for his vice, or 
when has any man regained the blush that has 
once been banished from a guilt-worn brow ? Whom 
have you ever yet seen content himself with a single 
sin ? Our knavish friend will one day come to the 
gallows,and make acquaintance with the executioner’s 
hook in the gloom of a prison-cell, if not with a rock in 
the Aegean, where exiles of the first quality crowd 
the cliffs. You will exult in the sharp punishment 
of the hateful creature, and will then at length 
acknowledge thankfully that the gods are neither 
deaf nor like “ the sightless seer.” 



SATIRE XIY 


THE FORCE OF A PARENT’S EXAMPLE. THE VICE OF 

AVARICE 

{To Fuscinus ) 

[The writer deals first with the influence of home ex¬ 
amples. This occupies about one-third of the satire. He 
proceeds to illustrate his theme more particularly with 
regard to the vice of avarice, upon which he dwells in such 
detail that long before the close of the satire he has lost 
sight of his original purpose. Repetition and over-elabora¬ 
tion somewhat mar the effect of the composition as a whole, 
yet it contains some of Juvenal’s finest utterances, for 
example, Maxima debetur puero reverentia, and there are one 
or two admirable word-pictures, such as the description of 
the old Roman home, vv. 1C6 sqq,] 

1-58. The young learn many vices, such as gambling, 
gluttony, cruelty and impurity, from the example of their 
parents. It is almost inevitable that a youth , unless of ex¬ 
ceptional nature, will make a vicious parent's morals his 
pattern. Parents, therefore, cannot be too careful not merely 
to lead good lives themselves, but also to keep every kind of 
evil influence away from the home. If they fail to do this, 
they have no right to blame and punish their sons, even though 
they sin in worse degree than themselves. 

188 
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Numberless are the deeds, Fuscinus, meriting an ill 
repute and imprinting upon the fair creations of 
Nature an ineradicable stain, yet inculcated no less 
in their practice than in their precepts by parents 
upon their sons. Let a grey-beard find at once his 
pleasure and his ruin at the hazard-table, his eir 
will follow suit before he lias doffed the amulet o 
childhood, and with his miniature dice-box will fig it 
the same battles as his father. Nor will his kin be 
justified in hoping better things of the young man 
who has learnt by the example of a good-for no in 0 
parent, a hoary-lieaded glutton, how to peel truffles, 
season the choice mushroom, and bolt the beccaficoes 
after plunging them in Ins sire's pet sauce 
seven years have passed over the bov s le. , 
he has yet cut all his second teeth, though you bring 
to bear upon him dozens of your long-beardedsag 
011 this side and on that, still the desire of J 
will always be to keep a table in the grand s le, 
and to allow no degeneracy in the lug i tia i ion ^ 
his-kitclien. Take the case of Iiutilus. 
teach kindheartedness and charitable ju g 
venial faults? Does he hold that our Slav s so 1 
and bodies are of similar constituentsk o « ; e 
common to us and them ? Is not ciue J 
lesson to be learnt from his delight m tlm bloody 

curdling hiss of the knout, from Ins P , 

the music of the lash over all the songs of the - - 
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inscripti, 


To his cowed household he is even as one of the 
monsters of legend, for his happiest moment is when 
the tortuier lie lias summoned is now branding a 
P°°r wretch with the hot iron for a pair of towels 
missing. W hat does the father’s pleasure in the 
clanking of tetters suggest to his son ? Or his strange 

O' 

delight in branded slaves, chain-gangs, and bride- 

» UOV.I t|/i I y 

ergastula, wells? Can you be such a yokel as to expect conjugal 
fidelity in Largas daughter, who cannot in a dozen 
breaths rehearse her mother’s paramours, however 
rapidly she goes, no matter at what pace she strings 
them together ? While still a maiden she was her 
mother’s confidante : now at her dictation she fills 
her own little tablets and sends them to her partner 
in sin by her mother’s disreputable go-betweens. 
Such is Nature’s law. Had examples at home de¬ 
moralize more quickly and more readily than any 
other, taking possession of us, as they do, with so 
great a lorce of authority. Disregarded they may 
be perchance by a youth here and a youth there, 
whose hearts the being who created us moulded with 
loving skill out of finer clay. But the rest, instead 
<»f shunning, follow their fathers’ footprints, and are 
<liawn along the beaten track of the old, the long- 
tamilmr sm. Therefore abstain from evil. One 
constraining motive at least there is for this, the 
danger that our children may imitate our vices. For 
we all are apt in copying what is base and bad. You 
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will find a Catiline in any nation, under any sky, a 
Brutus or a Cato nowhere. No sight nor word im¬ 
pure should foul the threshold where a father has 
his home. That is forbidden ground, alike for the 
pander’s wenches and for the hanger-on that lor 
a meal keeps up his songs till morning. hen 
tempted to siu, at such a moment ’tis ot your 
child that you should stand in awe, nor lightly 
regard his tender years: yea, let the thought ot 
your baby-boy arrest you on the very verge ot wrong¬ 
doing. Suppose that he some day does something to 
call down the Censor’s wrath, to prove himself your 
counterpart not in face and figure only, but the in¬ 
heritor also of your character, a tollower in your foot¬ 
steps, a sinner of every sin in even worse degree ; will 
you forsooth chide and rebuke him with loud and 
angry words, and then proceed to alter your will ? 
But what right, pray, have you to a father’s frown, a 
father's freedom of language, seeing that you are your¬ 
self a worse offender in spite of your grey hairs, and 
that the cupping-instrument has long lain in wait 
to suck blood from that brainless pate of yours ? 

59-85. If you are expecting visitors, you takeinfinite 
pains that your house , furniture , and table appointments 
shall be scrupulously clean and look to adiantage. iy 
are you not equally careful to remove from your house every 
corrupting influence ? The training you give your son will 
determine his future, lie will imitate you as surely as 
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vultures and eagles, when they leave the parental nest, take to 
the food on which the parent bird fed them when young. 

If you are expecting company, there will he no 
peace for your household. “Sweep that pavement: 
let me see those pillars shine. Down with that 
shrivelled spider, web and all. Ho! you there! rub 
up the plain silver, and, you, the figured cups.” Hear 
the master storming away, as he urges the work, 
switch in hand. 

Poor simpleton, fidgeting lest your hall be fouled 
with filth of dogs and shock your friend’s eye, when he 
comes, and lest your colonnade be splashed with mud 
(things put to rights by one slave-boy and one half¬ 
peck of sawdust), while you feel no solicitude that 
your son’s eyes may rest upon a home pure, un¬ 
sullied, innocent of evil! We thank you for bestow- ' 
ing a citizen upon the country and the nation, if you 
ensure that he be useful to the country, if he be 
serviceable to the soil, serviceable in the a arts of 
peace and war alike. Yes, it will make indeed a 
difference in what practices and principles you train 
him. The stork feeds its young with the snake and 
lizard that it finds on waste lands: thus the fled^lin^s 
v lien their wings are grown, seek the same creatures. 
The vulture speeds from the dead bodies of cattle, 
dogs, or crucified criminals home to its young, and 
bears to them a portion of the carrion. And so that 
forms the ) oung vulture s diet, when it too grows up, 
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and can feed itself, and has a tree of its own to build 
in. On the other hand, those noble birds that are 
Jove’s own ministers chase in the woods hares or 
wild goats, and feed their nestlings on the prey. So, 
when the offspring is full-grown, and has soared into 
the air, it swoops at hunger’s call upon that prey 
that was the first it tasted when it broke its shell. 


86-106. Other examples of heredity in vice. Cretonius 
spent great sums on building , and his son ruined himself in 
the same way. Sometimes a father has a leaning towards 
Judaism, and we find the son almost inevitably becoming an 
out-and-out proselyte , receiving circumcision and adopting all 
the superstitions of the sect. 


Cretonius suffered from the building-mania. Now 
on the winding shore of Caieta, now on the ciest of 
Ti.bur’s height or on the. hills of Praeneste, he would 
rear Ms high-towering country-houses with marbles 
brought from Greece and from the ends of the eaith, 
dwarfing the temple of Fortune and the temple of 
Hercules, even as Eunuch Posides 1 dwaifed the 
Capitol of Rome. Housing himself in such style, 
Cretonius wasted his means and impaired his for¬ 
tune. Still the amount of the residue was far from 
small; but his son in mad fashion squandered the 
whole of it, raising new country-houses of still finer 


marble. 

Some, whose luck has bestowed upon them a father 

i A favourite freedinan of Claudius. 
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observant of the Sabbath, worship naught but the 
clouds and the holy heavens above them, and believe 
that the eating of pork, which their fathers eschewed, 
is all one with cannibalism. Before long they are 
circumcised. Then they learn to despise the laws of 
Rome: they get by heart and devoutly obey the 
code of the Jews, aye, every word that Moses taught 
in his mystic roll to show the way to none but co¬ 
religionists, to help none but their brethren of the 
circumcision to find water. The fault is with the 
father, who made of every seventh day a day of idle¬ 
ness, a day remote from all concern with life. 


107-255. 1 oung men are quirk to imitate their father's 
vices; hut avarice mag almost he said to he forced upon 
them, against their natural inclinations. Parents of set 
purpose train them in this. They stint themselves and their 
family. (A description of the sordid economy which they 
pieach to their children.) The love of money grows with 
their wealth , and they enlarge their estates, often at the cost 
of injustice to their neighbours and of ill fame to themselves. 
Uhat does the opinion of others matter to the man who is 


making haste to he rich ? Now a single proprietor mag he 
found who owns more land than Pome did under the Kings. 
Ilow jar we have degenerated from the frugality and 
s plicity of earlier times! Parents and nurses never tire 
A instilling into the minds of the. young the duty of making 
My their first object. JHiat wonder if the son often 

(setters his father's instructions and commits perjury and even 
murder for the sake of gain ? Perhaps some dag from a 
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desire to inherit the wealth which his father has (aught him 
to love he will attempt his father's life. 

Other vices, however, youths copy of their own 
accord. Avarice alone even against their will they 
are urged to practise. For this vice misleads men by 
a misty similitude of virtue. Grave is its demeanour: 
its garb, its aspect are austere : and your miser wins 
unhesitating praise as a thrifty soul, an economical 
person, whose wealth is in safer keeping than if the 
dragon of the Hesperides or of Colchis had the custody 
of all his money. Nay, more. The man ot whom 
we speak is looked on by the world as a past master 
in the “ Art of Money-making,” and certainly these 
craftsmen do make a fortune grow. Yes, it grows, it 
grows, never mind how. The anvil ever at work, 
the furnace always aglow, keep adding to its bulk. 
And so a father thinks that misers are the truly 
happy; he is himself a mammon-worshipper, and 
holds that never yet was such a thing as happy 
poverty. Thus then he adjures his sons to follow the 
same path and adopt his rule ot life. Vice, so to say, 
has its own alphabet. In this the father early in¬ 
doctrinates his sons, and makes them learn by heait 
the petty tricks of parsimony. So he in time mouses 
into them unquenchable desire for money-gating. 
His slaves he punishes for being hungry by gi'h'o 
them short commons; himself he starves into the 
bargain. Never can he bear to finish off at a meal 
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all the mouldy bits of musty bread ; and often, in the 
height of the hot season, will save up a hash for three 
days together: will put by under his seal for to¬ 
morrow’s dinner (that, too, in summer) a dish of beans 
with scraps of pilchard or half of a stale shad; nay, 
he will count the very shreds of cut-leek before he 
locks them up. A beggar from the Bridge would re¬ 
fuse an invitation to a meal like that. But of what 
avail is all this wealth so painfully amassed ? Is it 
not madness clear, is it not lunacy self-evident, to 
win a wealthy death at the price of a pauper life? 
Meantime, while the money-bags go on swelling and 
filling to the brim, the lust for gold grows fast as the 
money itself. Least covetous is he who has it not at 


all. And so you buy yourself a second country- 
house. One estate is not enough for vou : you desire 
to broaden your boundaries: your neighbour’s corn¬ 
field looks wider and better than your own. This, 


too, you offer to buy, together with his vineyards and 
the grey-green olive growing thick upon his uplands. 
I*ut it no price will tempt the owner, some night 
}0U v ill send your skinny kine, your fagged and 
famished team, into his green corn, nor drive them 
home be for..- the whole standing crop has disappeared 
vithin iheir ravenous bellies, as clean as twere the 
woik of sickles. One could scarce say how many 
owneis have suca losses to deplore, how many pro- 
peifi . are forced upon the market by such outrages. 
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Yet pause to think upon the talk: how trumpet- 
tongued the scandal. “AVliat harm?” is the reply. 
“ I care not one pea-pod for laudations Irom my 
neighbours through all the countryside, if it mean 
reaping but a handful of corn from a paltry farm. 
Not a doubt but you will escape sickness and in¬ 
firmity : surely exemption from grief and care, surely 
long years of life and a happier lot in future will be 
yours, if you but be the sole possessor of as much 
corn-land as all the people of Home together ploughed 
in the. reign of Tatius. In later days even worn-out 
veterans who had faced a Punic campaign or the 


terrible Pyrrhus and his Molossian swordsmen veic 
given in the end ns the price of their many wounds a 
bare acre-and-a-quarter of land a-piece. 1 et none 
of them ever regarded such recompense lor theii 
blood and toil as below their merits, or as a breach 


of faith by an ungrateful country. A bit ot land like 
that maintained in plenty the house-lather himself 
and his little crowded cottage, the wife in child-bed 
and four romping youngsters (one a smalt sla\e-bo\, 
three young masters), while for the grown-up bioth(.i> 
home from the ditching or ploughing tlieied be a 


second, ampler supper in the shape of huge steamm 0 
pots of porridge. But such a plot of ground is nut, 
enough for even a kitchen-garden of to-da). lids is 
a common source of crime. Iso vice of the human 
heart has mixed more poison or ofteuei aims the 
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assassin’s hand than the tierce craving for inordinate 
wealth. If a man would be rich, ’twere well, he 
deems, ’twere done quickly. But what respect for 
law, what fear, what shame is ever found in one who 
maketh haste to be rich ? 

“ Live content with your huts and hills, my lads.” 
Even so a Marsian, a Hernican, a Vestinian father 
would have spoken in the days of old. “Let our 
plough win us bread enough for our daily fare. This 
is well-pleasing to the rural gods, whose grace and 
favour gave mankind the blessed boon of corn and a 
distaste thenceforth for the old-time acorn-diet. No 


desire to do the lorbidden thing will haunt the man 
who is not ashamed to wear long country boots 
in winter-time, and who bids defiance to the east 
winds in his coat of skins with the fur inside ; but 
that outlandish garb, unknown amongst us, that 
purple, whatever it is, only leads to sin and shame.” 
So those old worthies taught their juniors. But, 
nowadays, even when winter has set in, one hears a 
father shouting, while it is yet midnight, to rouse 
his son still last asleep : “ Here! Take your tablets, 
bo} . wake up: begin your writing: practise your 
pleadings . study the old red-lettered statutes; or else 
petition for the post of a centurion. But take care 
that the commander marks well your unkempt, shaggy 
head of hair and your bristly nostrils, and admires 
your breadth of shoulder. Go, overthrow the Moorish 
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huts, the British forts, that so your sixtieth year may 
bring you an ‘ Eagle ’ 1 and a fortune. Or if you 
shrink from the weary service of the camp, and if the 
music of horn and clarion makes you sicken with 
fright, why, then you had best buy merchandise to 
sell at half as much again; nor scorn anything that is 
saleable, even though tabooed on our side liber." 
Do not imagine that there is much to choose between 
perfumery and hides. Whencesoever extracted, the 
money will smell sweet. Keep always on your lips 
this maxim, the poet’s utterance, worthy of Heaven, 
worthy of Jove himself, ‘Whence you may get it, 
none ask; but get it you must.’ This the old 
wrinkled nurse teaches her baby boys before they 
walk, this every girl too learns before her alphabet. 
Thus might I address any father, who was pressing 
such counsel on his son: “ 0 ioolish man, tell me "ho 
urges you to make such haste ? I guarantee the pupil 
will outmatch his master. You may safely leu\e him 
to himself. You will be outdone by him, even as 
Telamon was surpassed by Ajax, as Teleus vas out 
done by Achilles. We must make allowance for Youth. 
The taint of ripened vice has not yet wormed its way 
into the bone. But when he has begun to comb a 
beard and apply to it the long scissors-blade, then will 
he learn to swear false oaths, then will he sell hi 

1 The Eagle or chief standard of the Legion was in chaige ot 


the senior centurion. 

2 Noxious trades were commonly banished to 


the Janiculan side 
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perjuries lor a sum of money, a paltry sum, laying 
liis hands even on Ceres’ altar and on the foot of 
her image. Count your son’s wife dead and buried, 
if she cross your threshold with a dowry, for a dowry 
means death. Ha! what hands are here, strangling 
her m her sleep ? That which you would compass 
sea and land to gain he'll reach by a shorter route. 
Great crime costs little effort. Some day you will 
assert, • This conduct I never enjoined, no, nor ever 


prompted any like it.’ Yet yon it is that are the 
cause and origin of his depravity. He who has 
taught his boys to hanker for great wealth, who 
hv his sinister counsels brings them up misers, 
and has expounded how estates can be doubled 
by dishonesty, such a one releases them from all 
control, and flings loose the chariot-reins. You 


may try to recall the youth; but, unable to check 
himself, deaf to your warning, he is swept aloim 
beyond the turning-post. No one is content with 
sinning only up to the point prescribed. Men are 
so sure to grant themselves more latitude. When 
} ou assure your son that that man is but a fool who 
is i hi al to a friend, or who relieves a poor relation 
am sets him on Ins feet again, then you are teaching 
him to rob, to embezzle, and by every criminal device 
to amass that wealth for which you have vourself as 
strong a love as the 1 »ecii' cherished for their country 

u 9 
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as strong as Menoeceus 1 (if Greece tells the truth) 
lelt for Thebes—the place where from the sowing of 
a serpents teeth whole armies in battle array sprout 
forthwith in the furrows, and take to mortal combat 
as promptly as if along with them there had sprouted 
up a trumpeter pealing forth a charge. So you will 
see the fire, of which you blew the first spark, blazing 
up on every side and sweeping all before it. Even 
you, poor wretch, will find no mercy. The lion that 
you reared will utter a terrific roar, and destroy on 
the floor of his cage his quivering keeper. Your 
horoscope, you say, is known to the astrologers ; but 
it is tedious for your son to wait upon the lagging 
distaff of Destiny. So you must die ere she has 
severed your thread of life. Even now you stand in 
his light and balk his hopes. Even now your tedious 
stag-like longevity torments the poor young man. 
Consult betimes a physician of renown ; buy moreover 
some ‘ Mithridatic Mixture.’ 2 If you would ever 
pluck another fig or cull the roses of another spring, 
provide yourself with the antidote which should be 
taken before meals by crowned heads and fathers.” 

256-302. It is a better spectacle than any you can see in 
a theatre to watch the adventures of the avaricious man in 

Menoeceus sacrificed himself to save Thebes. According to 

legend the Thebans sprang from the dragon’s teeth which Cadmus 
sowed. 

The antidotes used by Mithridates were famous. 
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the pursuit of wealth. The hazard that a tigkt-rope dancer 
incurs is not greater than that faced by the merchant who 
spends his lijc on board ship t tossed about by the waves. 
More than half of mankind live on board ship nowadays. 
Orestes and Ajax were not more mad than the man who risks 
his life at sea for the sake of pieces of stamped metal The 
chano's arc , too, that some day he'll be shipwrecked , and 
starving and half-naked will have to beg his bread. 


Xow I present to your view a treat most rare, one 
with which no stage-display, none of the shows of 
the magnificent praetors, can hear comparison. That 
is to observe the risks to life a man will take, to 
increase his substance, to multiply the treasure in 
his brass-bound coffer, gold pieces which the wide¬ 
awake Castor will in future have to take charge of 

© > 

since Mars, the Avenger, 1 has lost his very helmet 
and is proved unfit to protect even his own property. 
So \ ou may turn your back on all the stage-shows of 
1 loin, ( eies, Gybele. I he comedy of life surpasses 
tic mi by far. A\ hatis there better sport in figures 
shooting from a spring-board or in a professional 
pacing down the tight-rope than in the spectacle of 
yourself always aboard of that Cilician ship, of which 
indeed you make a home, to be the plaything of 
every north-westerly and southerly wind: so reckless, 
holding com life so cheap, merely to sell your bags 
of scent; the proud importer from Crete’s classic 

1 There was a miliiary guard in the temple of Castor. Burglars 
apparently had raided the temple of Mars Ultor. 
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shore of cargoes of thick raisin-wine and of Jove’s 
own fellow-burghers—namely, jars ? As to the man 
who risks his life at every step he takes, his wages 
buy him food, his rope secures him against cold and 
hunger. You, on the other hand, are courting peril, 
but to gain your thousandth talent or your hun¬ 
dredth country-house. See how our harbours and 
Ocean itself are crowded with huge ships. The 
greater part of mankind are now at sea. A fleet 
will adventure itself wherever hope of gain may 
beckon. Not only will it speed across the Carpathian 
and the Gaetulian seas; but, leaving Calpe far behind, 
twill hear the sun hissing as he dips in Hercules’ 
Ocean. No doubt, well worth your while it is to 
have faced sea-monsters and mermen Tritons, in 
order to come home witli money-bags crammed full, 
with swelling port and swollen purse. How mani¬ 
fold the crazes that distract men’s minds ! One, 1 with 
his sister’s arms around him, takes her in his terror 
for a scowling Fury with her torch. Another 2 stabs 
an ox, and thinks its lowing is the voice of Aga- 

» V—- 

memnon or of the Prince of Ithaca. He may not 
rend his shirts and coats ; but still a keeper is wanted 
for the man who crams a ship with merchandise to 
the bulwark’s edge, fenced from the wave by but a 
board ; while silver, just silver, cut into tiny heads 

1 Orestes, when driven mad by the Furies. 

2 Ajax after his defeat in the Award of the Arms. 
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and superscriptions, is his sole incentive to all 
that pain and peril. Threatening though rise the 
thunder - clouds, the daring speculator in wheat or 
pepper will bawl, “ Ho! slack away the hawser; there 
is nothing to alarm in the colour of the skv, nor in 
yon dark belt of clouds; ’tis but summer lightning.” 
That very night perchance his ship is wrecked, 
and the unhappy man will be Hung into the sea, 
submerged and overwhelmed, gripping his money-belt 
with his left hand and his teeth. Ah! he who but 
yesterday would not have been content with all the 


precious metal washed down in the ruddy sands of 

Tagus and l’actolus, will have to be content with rags 

© 

to cover his shivering nakedness, and with scraps of 
food, as lie begs a copper “for a shipwrecked sailor,” 
and keeps himself alive with the help of his picture 
of the storm. 


303 331. II calfh so hardly gotten is equally hard to keep. 
The millionaire is in constant dread of fire. Diogenes in 
his tub had no such anxieties. Alexander the Great admitted 
that the Cynic u\is a happier man than himself. Xature is 
content with a little. The ivise man will desire no more. 

• * ^ seems too severe for the ideas of our 

day, then I allow you a knighfs fortune or even a senator's. 
Ij that does no! satisfy yon, then you would not he satisfied 
with even the wealth of a Croesus or a Xareissus. 


1 o guard the wealth won bv 
still a greater worry and anxiety. 


such hardships is 
It is a wretched 
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task, the care of a great property. See Millionaire 
Licinus ranging his fire-bucket$, posting his slave- 
brigade to keep night-watch. See the panic he is in 
for his amber and his statues, his columns of Phrygian 

V O 

marble, his ivory, his broad sheets of tortoise-shell : 
whereas the half-clad Cynic’s “tub” 1 is fireproof. 
Break it, he’ll have a new house made to-morrow; 
nay, the old one mended with leaden solder will 
serve him still. Great Alexander, as he gazed upon 
that famous jar and its illustrious tenant, felt in 
himself how much happier was the man who had no 
desires than the man who craved all the world, and 
must needs pay the penalty in perils equal to the 
prize. Wherever Wisdom abideth Fortune hath no 
divinity. We ourselves it is who deify her. Still, 
were I asked what measure of wealth makes up 
enough, thus would I reply: As much as will 
secure against hunger, thirst and cold: as much as 
satisfied the wants of Epicurus in his modest grounds : 
as much as in yet earlier days the homestead of 
Socrates contained. Philosophy and Nature never 
disagree. Think you these ascetic patterns too cramp¬ 
ing ? Then add a spice of our modern notions. Go 
to the figure on which the law of Otho confers 
the “ Fourteen Rows.” 2 If even this should make 
you frown and pout, then add immediately the 

1 The so-called “ tub ” was a large earthenware jar. 

2 See note on p. 24. 
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fortunes of two knights more: make up three times 
four hundred thousand sesterces. Now, if not yet 
I have filled your pocket, if still it yawns for 
more, then not all Croesus’ treasures nor Persia’s 
empire will satisfy your soul, no, nor the riches of 
Narcissus, 1 whose every whim the Caesar Claudius 
humoured, whose every order he obeyed, yes, even to 
the slaying of his wife. 

1 The millionaire freedman of Claudius. 



SATIRE XV 


EGYPTIAN BELIGION AND EGYPTIAN CANNIBALISM 

(To Volusius Bithynicus) 

[This Satire shows marked signs of waning power. It is 
an overwrought description of an act of cannibalism reported 
as having recently occurred in Egypt. From the time of 
the battle of Actiuin the Romans had a strong dislike for 
the Egyptians. The feeling was particularly bitter in 
Juvenal. All his references to Egypt and the Egyptians 
are contemptuous. In verse 45 he says that he has had 
personal knowledge of Egypt. The best-authenticated of 
the ancient biographies of Juvenal states that he was 
banished to a remote part of Egypt, and that he there ended 
his days.] 

1 - 32 . Every one knows what a religious people the 
Egyptians are. They worship all kinds of animals and 
vegetables. And yet, strange to say, these people who would 
shrink with horror f rom eating animals are not at all arose 
to cannibalism on occasions. Among all the wonderful taleo 
that Ulysses told at the court of Alcinous there was none 
that seemed so hard to believe as the story of the cannibal 
Cyclops. And yet I can give you a recent well-authenticated 
example even in our enlightened times of an act of canni¬ 
balism, not on the part of merely one person, but of a whole 

people. 
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.Menmoni 


All the world, Volusius Bithynicus, knows what 
monsters are objects of reverence to the superstitious 
insanity of Egypt. One district adores the Crocodile, 
another stands in awe of the snake-gorging Ibis. 
The long-tailed Ape, too, is a sacred being; its golden 
image glitters in the spot where the mutilated Mem- 
non’s wizard chords make music, and where lies in 
ruin ancient Thebes with all her hundred gates. In 
one part whole towns worship the Cat, in another 
the Fish of the River, in yet another the Hound, albeit 
Diana the Huntress has not a single votary. But 

o 

to profane leek or onion with a crunching tooth, that 
is an abomination. Devout indeed must be a people 
that has such deities a-sprouting in its kitchen- 
gardens ! The woolly tribe is taboo at every table 
there. There to shed the blood of the she-goat’s 
young is mortal sin: to eat the flesh of man is 
sanctioned. When Ulysses related over the supper 
table to the amazed Alcinous a horror like this, 


methinks lie must have roused the indignation or the 
ridicule of some present: he must have seemed as one 
who tells a traveller’s tale. “ What! will no one 
pitch this fellow into the sea ? He merits a real 
Charybdis with all its horrors for his fabrications 
of monstrous ogres and cannibals. Sooner could I 
believe in Scylla, or the collisions of those dark-blue 
Cliffs, the storms bottled in wine-skins, or the story 
how Elpenor and his crew were by a gentle tap from 
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Circe transformed into grunting swine. Doth he deem 
Phaeacian folk so empty-headed ? ” Such might well 
have been the words of some one of the company, who 
was still sober, and had quaffed the liquor sparingly 
from the Corcyrean bowl. For the man of Ithaca’s tale 
had but his own authority, with no one else to bear 
him out. The scene that I have now to describe is 
startling indeed; yet ’twas enacted only the other 
day in the consulship of Juncus, far away beyond the 
walls of sun-burnt C'optus. Mine is a tale ot a whole 
people’s crime, outdoing all the creations of the 
buskined Muse. For study every tragedy right on 
from the very Flood, and where in any drama does a 
whole nation play the murderer ? lake then this 
sample of brutal barbarism produced by our own age. 

33-92. The people of Ombi and the people of Tentyra 
worship different gods, and hate each other accordingly with 
a Utter hatred. A religious festival was being celebrated 
at Ombi, and was suddenly interrupted by an attack from 
the Tentyrites; but after a fierce fight the assailants were 
repulsed,l As they fed, one of them slipped a ml fell. In a 
moment he was seized, cut into pieces, and deioined uncooLd 

by the pursuing crowd. 

Between two neighbouring peoples, the Ombites 

and the Tentyrites, there still prevails a burning 

animosity, inveterate and traditional, an und)ing 

antipathy, a soreness never to be healed. The 

furious hatred of the two peoples is intensified by 

P 
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the fact that each execrates the religion of its neigh¬ 
bour, that each is well assured no other gods should 
be recognized than those of its own cult. Well, ’twas 
with one of the twain a time of festivity, and the 
leaders and headmen of the other people resolved 
to seize the opportunity of spoiling their enemy’s 
enjoyment of the happy mirthful season, and of the 
glorious junketing at tables spread in every temple 
and cross-way, with couches for continuous carousal 

si 7 

that offered welcome day and night alike, and were 
still found there sometimes by the seventh morning’s 
sun. (Egypt indeed is a savage land, yet for ener¬ 
vating self-indulgence even its uncivilized hordes 
can—as I have myself observed—rival Canopus 1 
of infamous renown.) Moreover, how T readily may 
victory be won over a drink-soaked, stammering 
mob, all reeling in their cups. See, on the one side, 
men, yes, men! dancing to the music of a negro 
piper; perfumes, too, there were (of a sort), flowers 
also, and many a wreath-crowned brow. On the 
other side there was simple, hungry hate. Well, 
taunts are the first thing to be heard. When passions 
are aflame, that is the trumpet-call to battle. And 
now with answering cheers they charge, now, in 
default ol weapons, naked fists du cruel execution. 
Few cheeks escape a gash, and hardly one man—if 

He compares the inhabitants ot the Greek Canopus with the 
native Egyptians. 
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one—in all the field can show a nose undamaged. 
Now all along the lines behold faces mangled, 
features disfigured, jaws cut open and bones 
protruding, fists dripping with blood from men s 
eyes. Still the combatants themselves think it is 
only play, only a children’s game of ‘‘Soldiers,’ 
because there are no trampled corpses. What indeed 
is the good of those many thousands of fighting 
mobsmen, if all survive ? So they fall to with greater 
fury, and now they search the ground for stones (the 
ready-made missiles of the rioter), and take to hull¬ 
ing them with a sturdy back-swing of the arm ; yet 
stones not such as those that Turnus and Ajax Hung, 
nor any of such mass as that with which the Son ot 
Tydeus smote Aeneas on the hip; no, rather of the 
kind that muscle of a different order from theirs— 
the muscle of the present day—can throw. For 
man’s degeneration had begun even in Homers life¬ 
time. The men that Earth breeds nowadays are 
pygmies as well as villains. So any god that deigns 

to look upon them laughs while he loathes. 

I must fetch back my tale from this digression. 

The one side being reinforced takes heart to unsheathe 

the sword, and to renew the fight with showers of 

arrows; whereupon the men of Tentvra, the city ot 

• the palm-groves, turn their backs in headlong rout, 

with all Ombi in pursuit. Then one of them, 

hurrying his pace in extremity of terror, slips and is 

P 2 
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made a prisoner. Thereupon, the pursuing horde cut 
him in many slices and portions, that so the single 
corpse may go the whole way round, and then —then 
they ate him, yes, every scrap of him, and gnawed his 
very bones, not staying to cook him whether with 
stewing-pan or roasting-jack. ’Twere tiresome and 
tedious, thought they, to tarry for a fire. So they 
content themselves with the carcass raw. (And here 
how thankful we should be in that they did not 
desecrate the fire that Prometheus snatched from the 
heights of Heaven and bestowed upon Earth. Con¬ 
gratulations, Element’ I am sure you must feel 
proud.) 

However, the man who did not flinch from chew¬ 
ing “ corpse ” never ate any meat with greater gusto. 
Vet though the guilt of it was so heinous, you need 
feel no doubt, no misgiving whether ’twas the first 
alone to taste the flesh who relished it. I tell vou 
that the very last who stood there waiting, when all 

v C' 

the corpse had been consumed, scraped his fingers 
along the ground, to get a flavour of the blood. 

93-131. Stories arc told of other nations feeding on 
Human flesh when driven to it hg ext remit ij of hunger, as , for 
example, in a siege. Such cases claim our sympathy and 
our pardon. They have occurred, moreover, chiefly among 
uncivilized peoples. But the Egyptians can put forward no 
pica ot extenuation. In spite of their civilization , they sur¬ 
pass in cruelty the fiercest savages. 
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The Vascones , 1 so runs the tale, prolonged their Leg. 

usi 

lives with help of a diet ot this sort. But how 
different the circumstances! That was a case of 


Fortune’s spite, the extremity ol war, the climax ot 
adversity, the frightful famine ot a lingering siege. 
In the example cited such gruesome diet should only 
rouse our pity. I mean to say, in the case of the 
nation named, ’twas only when had disappeaied 


every green herb, every beast, everything in fact 
to which the ravening of an empty stomach impelled 
them (so that even the foe felt pity tor those pale 
and haggard faces, those wasted frames), then only it 


was that from sheer starvation they tore to pieces 
the limbs of their fellows. Nay, even their own they 
were ready to devour. What man, what god, could 
have refused forgiveness to appetites that had tmdei- 
gone such dreadful, such unnatural sufferings? The 
very ghosts_ of those whose bodies they were eating 
might well have pardoned them. True, Zenos 
maxims teach us of to-day a better lore ; lor certain 
doctors hold that some things are unlawful even to 
save one’s life. But how should a savage Spaniard he 
a Stoic sage, and that, too, in the time of old Mctellus ? 
Nowadays the whole world has acquired the culture 
of Greece and Borne. Gaul, home of Eloquence, has 
taught the Britons how to plead in court. Thule' 

■ The Vascones, a Spanish tribe, in the war between Sertonus 
and the Romans under stress of siege resorted to cannibalism. 

2 Iceland ? or Shetland ? 
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already talks of engaging a professor of Rhetoric. 
Howbeit, by the famous people 1 have named and 
by the Saguntines 1 too, their equals in courage and 
loyalty, iu suffering their more than equals, by them 
some such excuse might well be urged. More 
ruthless is Egypt than e’en the Maeotian 2 Altar. 
For by the Tauric Goddess, the foundress of those 
hideous rites — granting for the nonce the credi¬ 


bility of poets’ tales — men are merely sacrificed. 
Nothing worse have her victims to fear after the 
knife has done its work. What calamity so wrought 
upon those men of Egypt but yesterday? What 
extreme of famine, what arms menacing their walls 
drove them to perpetrate so monstrous an abomina¬ 
tion ? Had a drought parched up the land of 
Memphis, could they have brought upon a Nile that 
would not rise a worse reproach ? Not by grim 
Cimbriuns or Britons, not by fierce Saurowatians or 

v 

savage Agathyrsi, was a fury ever felt so fierce as 
that which stirred those timid, feeble folk, who spend 
their time iu navigating clay canoes with tiny sails, 
or straining muscle over the stumpy paddles of their 
gay craft of potter’s earth. No penalty could be 
devised to match their crime, no adequate punish¬ 
ment could you invent for a people such as these, 


1 Saguutum ; 
II anniLal, 21S b. , 
- The altar of f 
ticed a-- victim^. 


reduced to great straits when besieged by 
ue Tauric Artemis. Strangers were here sacri- 
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upon whose nature rage and hunger have equal 
force and similar effect. 


131-174. Human beings have been created for sympathy 
and mutual comfort. This is what chiefly distinguishes man 
from the brute. Civil society has indeed its origin in 
sympathy and pity , and yet man has now fallen so low as 
to prey upon his own kind: what the very fiercest of brutes 
would never do. 


That the hearts that she bestows on man are the 
tenderest of all, Nature herself avows by giving us 
“the <nft of tears,” the noblest faculty we have. 
Nature’s is the prompting that moves us to weep, 
when a friend accused is pleading his cause in couit 
in woe-begone attire, or when a ward, whose teai- 
stained face and girl-like tresses disguise his sex, is 
calling to account a cheating guardian. ^Natures 
command it is that bids us sigh, wheneer a gtown 


girl’s funeral meets us, or when the grave closes upon 
a babe too small for the pyre. For what good man, 
worthy the mystic torch, who lias attained the 
standard of Ceres’ priest, 1 holds that a neighboui s 

griefs are no concern of his ? 

This feeling it is that marks us off from the dumb 

driven cattle : to this end we, we alone, have leceivcd 
a sense of reverence, and the power of apprehending 
things divine : we alone are fitted to invent and 


1 



worthy to take part 


in the Eleusiniau Mysteries. 
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exercise the arts, and from high Heaven itself we 
have derived that sympathy which lacks in grovel¬ 
ling, earthward-gazing beasts. In the beginning of 
the world He who made us and them vouchsafed to 
them merely the gift of life, to us a heart as well; 
that so a mutual good-will might prompt us at once 
to seek and render service, to draw into a nation 
scattered units, to desert the forest primeval and quit 
our forefathers’ leafy abodes, to build us houses, to 
place our home hard by another roof-tree, that con¬ 
fidence born of union might bid us sleep in the 
security that a neighbour’s threshold gives, to shield 
a fellow-citizen prostrate or reeling under a heavy 
blow, to sound war-signals from one common trumpet, 
to shelter ourselves behind the self-same walls, and 
within a portal whose single key should ensure the 
safety of all. 

But, as it is, the very serpents are more at har¬ 
mony than we. Wild beasts leave unmolested their 
spotted kin. When was a lion ever known to rob of 
life its weaker brother ? Is there a woodland where 
a boar ever yet met his death by the tusk of a larger 
boar ? In India tiger with tiger fierce firm concord 
holds. The savage bears agree with one another. But 

o o 

for man it is not enough to have beaten out the 
deadly steel upon the accursed anvil, although the 
smiths of yore were wont to spend their strength in 
forging the mattock and the hoe, the pick and the 
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ploughshare, nor knew they how to fashion the long 
sword’s edge. Now nations may be seen whose 
passions are not slaked by butchering a foe; luDgs, 
arms, and face they look upon as articles ot food. 
Oh, what would Pythagoras then say, or, rather, 
whither would he not fly, could he but see the direful 
deeds of this our day ? He who abstained from all 
flesh-meat alike, as though it were his fellow-man; 
nay, there was at the least one vegetable before 

which his hunger hesitated. 



SATIRE XVI 

THE ADVANTAGES OF A MILITARY LIFE, (a FRAGMENT) 

(To Gallium) 

[This is an unfinished piece, and may have been pub¬ 
lished posthumously. Its genuineness has been questioned 
by many critics, but on insufficient grounds. The language 
is thoroughly characteristic of Juvenal, and there are some 
excellent touches. Juvenal, like Persius before him, seems 
to have had a particular antipathy to soldiers. Dean Farrar, 
commenting on St. John the Baptist’s exhortation to the 
soldiers of about the same time, writes: “The tempta¬ 
tion of soldiers, strong in their solidarity, was to terrify the 
poor by violence and to undermine the rich by acting as 
informers.” See also Professor Tyrrell’s remarks upon 
Persius’s hatred of military officers, Latin Poetry , p. 232.] 

1-6. The advantages of a soldier's life over a civilian 1 s 
are so great that I would enlist at once, if I could be sure of 
good luck. But in a military life good luck is indispens¬ 
able. 

V no, Gallius, could ever count the blessings of a 
soldier’s lot, I mean a lucky soldier’s lot? Ah! 
v aid I but join the corps that Fortune smiles upon, 
t sen would 1 have its camp-gate welcome at once in 
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my person a bashful recruit. But the stars must 
lend their aid; for to hit the hour of Destiny’s 
approval will more avail than could credentials to 
the War-God himself, even from his own Venus, or 
from the mother who bore him, and who so dearly 

loves the sands of Samos. 

7-34. To begin with, soldiers mag assault civilians with 
impunity. Redress has to be sought before a military court. 
The Bench is always against the civilian, and his wi nesses 

are afraid to appear. 

Now first a word upon the privileges that all oui 
soldiers share alike. This you will find is not the 
least of them, that no civilian dare assault you: 
nay, should you be the aggressor, lied keep ns 0 
counsel, nor even dare to show the magistrate In 
teeth knocked out, his face a livid swollen mass am 
the solitary eye he still retains, though even that t 
doctor will not guarantee. But should he seel tredress, 

the court assigned is constituted of 'o 0 ’ 

and colossal calves occupy the spacious Bench 1 
old martial law and Ca,nidus's* rule arc stiU ob¬ 
served: no soldier may be party to a su 

„„d tm «1« >—* 

“ But surely there will he, )oa- ), 

1 The boot represents its depicted Ts strong, big men. 

centurion. The centurions are a " ^ P tl standing army ol 

2 Caraillus was the traditional loundcr 

Rome. 
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fair enquiry into the soldier’s conduct by the centurions’ 
court; surely I shall not fail of satisfaction, if I am 
one who hath his quarrel just.” 

Ah! but the whole battalion is arrayed against 
you, and all the companies are quite at one in ensur¬ 
ing that the “redress” also shall need a doctor’s 

O 

treatment: that the “ redress ” shall be more cruel 
than the wrong. ’Twere an act then worthy the dull 
intelligence of the ranter Yagellius, should you with 
your poor pair of legs fall foul of all those regulation- 
boots, of all those clustering hobnails. Besides, what 
witness could you get to go so far from Town ? Who 
would be such a very Pylades as to travel beyond 
the City-wall for you ? Dry we our tears at once and 
trouble not our friends. They are so sure to make 
excuses. When the Bench says, “Produce your 
witness,” let any one who saw the fisticuffs, whoever 
he be, have courage but to say, “I witnessed the 
assault,” straight should I be convinced the beard 
and locks of an old Roman hero would not be out of 
place on him. You could more readily produce a 
lying witness against a civilian than a truth-telling 
one against the pocket or the honour of a man-at-arms. 

35-50. The soldier can get an immediate settlement of 
his disputes, whereas civilians are worn out by the law's 
dela y. 

Now let us note the other prizes and the other 
profits of the enlistment-oath. Sav an unscrupulous 
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neighbour has robbed me of a glade or meadow of 
my family estate, has dug up from our common 
boundary-line the sacred stone, which year by year 
has received my oblation of meal and pancake, or 
a debtor persistently refuses to repay moneys 
received, declaring the signature a foi ger\, the docu 
ment worthless, then for a full year must I wait, 
before the litigation of the whole community can 
even make a start. Aye, even then we must endure 
countless annoyances,countless postponements. 1 ime 
and again the Bench is set—and nothing more. But 
just as one eloquent advocate is la\ing aside his 
cloak, and another is going out foi the usual puipos 
the combatants, though ready all, are parted. 1 1US 
does our struggle in the arena of the couits w en 
weary way. But those fine fellows who are sheathed 

in mail and girt with baldrics ha\ c any time 
please fixed for their pleadings, nor is their substance 
worn away by the tedious halting of the la 

51-60. The soldier is the only man who can own and 
bequeath property during hisfathei s lifetime. 

Once more, to none but soldiers is the right 
allowed of making a bequest in a father a 1 e .me, 
for the law pronounces that the pioooe son 
service are not to be accounted as of the proper 
over which the father holds control. Thus com 
that Coranus, serving with his corps, an car 
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military pay, is courted for his money’s sake by a 
father tottering with old age. His is a case where 
well-earned favour gives promotion, where noble 
service has won its due reward. ’Tis clearly our 
great Captain’s 1 interest that the brave should also 
be the fortunate: that all who take pride in their 
medals and decorations may . . . 


1 The Emperor. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES 


L. 23. There is something to be said for Friedlamlers view 
that it is a case not of lighting in the arena, but of going boai- 
liunting, in the costume of an Amazon. 

L. 144. A conjecture by Prof. T. G. Tucker, aut festinata, 
deserves consideration. The ductus littcrarum, it will be seen, 
is in its favour. 


Satike IV. 8 


The passage as it stands is very Oat. 

(a) Assuming it correct : 

We must punctuate as in DulT, and render 5 sqq. thus 
“( Crispinus is so-and-so. . . .) If’hat then docs it matter ton 

rich he may be? No bad man is (really) happy 0i» Ul - 11 
would make him appear ; cf. beatus) least of all a siduc.i am 

sacrileyious one . . .” . 

A nice moral reflection, with no point, and quite unuoi . 1 } 

of the beginning of a satire. 

( b ) Assuming ininime to be wrong (although t 10 * 
dence is all for it, and only scholiasts comment again, t n, 


1. Housnian says quinsit in schol. Hence he makes q << >n sd 

varies the punctuation. But this is the same Hat moral 
reflection, and to my mind no improvement otherwise. 
It is merely substituting the reading of scnol. lei 
reading of P without any gain in the sense. 

2. It is quite possible that quin sit does represent a 1 e ■ 

reading. Suppose (A) that quin sit is right. T 

would mean No bad man is happy v. L* ' f 
“ Crispinus has a mania for women : tv- is a 1 
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about. What matter how rich in material possessions ? 
No bad man is really happy unless he (besides enjoying 
the said possessions) is a seducer, etc., etc.” 

The passage then runs :— 

.... adulter— 

(quid rcferi. 

acdes ? 

Nemo malus felix quin sit corruptor et idem 
incestus). 

The parenthesis then refers not to Crispinus, but to a general 
case. (“What is the use of a man having so-and-so? No bad 
man is completely felix without being a seducer.”) This suits the 
present tenses far better. Crispinus “ teas such and such,” not 
"is ’ (see dcccbat), and this makes aspernaius surely right. 
The subject of fatiget is gathered from nano malus below. 
(“ W r hat matters what he has ? A bad man is . . .”) 

We thus get: 

^ iduas tantum aspernatus adulter (quid refert igitur, quantis 
iumenta fatiget porticibus, quanta nemorum vectetur in umbra, 
iugera quot vicina foro, quas emerit aedes? Nemo malus felix 
quin sit corruptor et idem incestus)—cum quo, etc. 

This does at least give a point. But (B) quin sit is not likely 
to be a corruption of minime t nor minime of quin sit. In such 
a case we might look lor something as a common source. 

May we suggest nisi quit which became in some way confused 
in arrangement, c.g. msiqui to quinisi. I have, however, some 
suspicion that minime was a pious marginal commont on a mis¬ 
understood sense. “Not at all! ” wrote the monk. The incorpor¬ 
ation in the text is parallel to that so frequent with wpaiov, etc. 
—[T. G. T.] 


Satire IV. 128 

I cannot see any advantage in the alteration to erectas 

per lerga sudes. Though ptr might be lost, there is no palaeo- 
graphical probability -out in being substitutcd< 

The emendation . .ds no help to the sense: “spines erected 
on to its back wou.w .. . < as good as "along its back.” 
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Moreover, tho result is flat. What does it explain as to pert- 
grinus and the allusion ? 

I believe the words mean, ‘ The thing is a foreigner, for see 
how it has its stakes planted rearwards.” 

It should be noted that— 

(1) Domitian was by way of conquering Dacians and Germans, 
and a compliment to him in that respect is quite in place. 

(2) The Germans and their congeners protected their rear (like 
the Celts in Britain) by planting stakes, point outwards toward 
the enemy. 

(3) It is like the style of the time to say “stakes planted 
rearwards” when you mean “enemy in flight” before Roman 
armies. 

=j)eregriiia cst bdlua, nam terga verlit cl, ut ccrnis, siuies in 
terga erexit, sicut fecerunt ceteri peregrini quos vicisti — Gcrmani, 
Daci, etc., etc. 

I have always thought this the most likely sense, however 
difficult to quote for. But lately I found in Athenaeus, at 91 D 
(concerning iyivoi daXarnoi), the following, which seems very 
near:— 

eairrwv eiai <pv\a.KTU<ol irpbs to vs Ogpuivras, irpo^aWbpcyoi rdt 
aicdvdas wancp ti xa/xuw/xa. 

If this seems too far-fetched for in terga, the sense is surely 
“It is foreign, and therefore acts with hostility ; see how it has 
stuck up its spines on to its back” (“gathered them up on ”=in 
terga).—[ T. G. T.J 





















































































EARLY ROMAN EMPERORS 


A. Julian-Claudian Dynasty. 


Augustus . 

31 B.c. 

Tiberius 

14 A.D. 

Gains Caligula . 

37 A.D, 

Claudius 

41 A.D, 

Nero . 

54 A.D 


B. Various Nominees. 

Gall>a ... 08 a. i). 


Otho . 
Vitellius 


69 a. D. 
t3l* A.D. 


C. Flavian Dynasty. 


Vespasian . 

69 A.D. 

Titus . 

79 A.D. 

Domitian . 

81 A.D. 

I). The “Adoptive” Emperors. 

Nerva 

96 A.D. 

Trajan 

98 A.D. 

Hadrian 

. 11/ A.D. 

Antoninus Pius . 

. 138 A. D. 


M. Aurelius Antoninus 161 a.d. 


Stepson of predecessor. 

Grandson of Tiberius’s brother. 
Murdered. 

Nephew of Tiberius. Poisoned 
by his wife Agrippina. 

Son of Agrippina ami Cn. Dom- 
itins ; adopted son ot Claudius. 
Committed suicide. 


lYoconsul of Spain, raised to 
throne by Spanish legions ; 
Yindex, propraetor of Gaul, 
co-operates. Murdered. 
Nominee of Praetori.au guard. 
Nominee of German legions. 
Battle of Bedriacum. Otho 
defeated and commits suicide. 

Nominee of Army of the East ; 
defeats Vitellius at Cremona. 
Vitellius executed. 

Son of predecessor. 

Brother of predecessor. “ he 
only despot in a series <>t ex¬ 
cellent monarchs." Murdered. 
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